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OVER FORTY 
PICTURES OF 
IRIS 


SHOWN IN 
THEIR FULL 
NATURAL 
COLORS 


ACCURATE 
DESCRIPTIONS 
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FREE ON 
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No Garden is Complete 
without Iris ... and the 
Big New Salbach Cata- 
log is the Worlds Finest 


Guide to Fine Iris..... 





Combining a number of new features of tech- 
nical improvement, we have produced, in 
our new catalog, a book that is the greatest 
advance of its type in years. Now, for the first 
time, you can buy Iris and really kaow what 
you are getting—for the book is filled with 
new color pictures of Iris in new and truer 
naturalness, just as they appear in the gar- 
den. Write for your copy today. IT IS THE 
FINEST, MOST ESSENTIAL IRIS CATALOG 
EVER PUBLISHED 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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: Dear Mr. Salbach: 
= 644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Please send me your big new Iris catalog. 
which gives the greatest value in new 
and standard varieties of Iris. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


MOST 
OUTSTANDING 
VARIETIES 


UNEXCELLED 
STOCK 


NO "DUDS" AS 
WE JUNK ALL 
BUT THE 
TOP-NOTCH 
KINDS 


PRICES RIGHT 
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Everything You Need to Know 
About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers Preparing Soil 


asy to Grow Vari- Rock Gardens 

eties Water Gardens 
Hard to Grow Vari- Evergreens 

eties Wild Flowers 
Hardy Types Vegetables 
Half -Hardy Types Pests 
Grouping Diseases 


Germination Tables . 
Starting Indoors Hot Beds and Cold 
Planting Dates 
Transplanting 
Fertilizing 
Cultivation 


Frames 
Succession Planting 
Winter Storage 
Transplanting 


Flowering Bulbs Pruning 

Roses Tools . 
Flowering Shrubs Fences and Walls 
Ornamental Vines Cactus 

Fruit Trees Greenhouses 

Berries Grafting, ete. 
Hedges Complete Pronounc- 
Lawns ing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


free of 
auumemen GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
water colors by the famous offset 
process. With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of planting 
days between Spring and Fall frosts, 
average annual precipitation and first 
snowfall expectancies It includes 
valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed and vegetable seed, plant- 
ing dates, distances, hardiness, propa- 
gation methods, fertilizer and spray 
mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table 
of insecticides and fungicides, and 
other useful information. Yours 
FREE in connection with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. 











Packed With More Practical 


GARDEN 









Hedge 
Care 


Diagram at 
left is from 
the detailed 
article giving 
explicit di- 
rections for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 





How to Plant 





larger in book). 











1400 PAGES e 


At LAST, a complete garden ency- 
clopedia in ONE volume! An- 
swers every question about your gar- 
den in simple, non-technical language, 
in convenient alphabetical arrange- 
ment that enables you to turn instantly 
to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of in- 
complete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is ex- 
plained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amaz- 
ing. It covers every problem of plan- 
ning, planting, and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
‘63 x 94 x 13 inches. 


ONLY $4.90 EXAMINE IT FREE 
Send No Money . . Just Mail Coupon 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
with Gardening Maps free, for a week’s examination. 
Send the coupon, with no money. THE GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening Maps, will be 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return it and owe 
nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. eps. 916 


50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Anywhere Near Its Price! 






Here Are Just a Few of the 750 ‘‘How-to-Do-It’’ Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


















Growing Annuals for 


Diagram above 


tailed 


a Dahlia 
Tuber 

Full explana i 

tion in the text size) 

accompanies this every 

remarkable clear 

diagram (much every 
At 


right is shown method of 
tying a plant to a stake. 


THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U.S. by American Experts 


750 PICTURES e 


Summer Bloom 


(reduced in 
is one of many covering 
plant, flower, shrub. De 
instructions accompany 
illustration in the book. 


10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

IlIow to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
Ilow to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B.S.A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. * 
Dept. 916, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1 wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week's examination. | may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If 1 
keep it 1! will send $1.00 as my first payment 
and | will send $1.00 each month until the price 
of $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to 
Le mine free in any case 


(if full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


CH scccececs ° . State 


(©) Check here if you want beautiful arteraft binding 
for $1.00 extra, 
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Plant 


MINIATURE DAHLIAS 


Now! 


Unsurpassed for decorative purposes. 
Exact miniature replicas of the large 
flowered types, perfectly shaped, in ex- 
quisite colors. Splendid as cut flowers. 





Special Ofter 


BABY BEAUTY—A miniature Jersey's beauty 


BABY ROYAL—Salmon shading to 
CORONNE—Pure white 
ECLIPSE—Deep gold 
FAIRY—Rose-pink with lavender tints 
MARKET QUEEN- Red and white 


Any 3—(Catalog Value $1.50) 
$1.00 postpaid (40c each) 
2 each of above (12 in all) $3.50 
postpaid 
x *§ * * 


e 
Pompon Dahlias 
Equally valuable for flower arrangements 
oe BEAUTY— Beautiful 


INDIAN CHIEF—Bright red tipped with white 
HESPERIA—Soft yellow 
ROSE WILMOTH—Rose pink 
JOE FETTE—Exquisite pure white 
Specially priced 
all 5 for $1.00 postpaid (25c each) 


x* * * * 
Large Flowered Exhibition 
Type Dahlias 


EL TOREADOR—Brilliant Red 

FRANCIS LAROCCO—Large yellow 
JERSEY'S BEAUTY—Lovely shade of rose pink 
WHITE KING—One of the best whites 


4 for $1.00 postpaid 
x * *& * 
Gladiolus for Late- 


Flowering 


Top Size Bulbs. Cut flowers for Sep- 
tember and October. Special Mixture 
Selected Colors, including Picardy 

50 for $1.00 postpaid 


x * * * 


Plant World’s Fair TULIPS this fall! 
Our Fall Catalog lists the Tulips planted 
at the New York and San Francisco 
World’s Fairs. Reserve your copy. . 
ask for it today! 


apricot 


shade gol- 


autumn 


"Gardens on Parade’ 
York World’s Fair 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm 


107 Parkside Av. Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 


Successors to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


See our exhibit at 
New 


INC. 
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isc YOU FIRST PAYMENT ON THIS 





COLLECTION 


If You Order Direct 
From This Ad NOW 


Guaranteed best quality, 50 fine, large, selected tulip bulbs 

—all 4 to 5 inches around —IMporrTep direct from 

Holland, Europe! Giant Darwin, Breeder and Cottage 

varieties, in all the colors found in first-grade tulips: Red, 
- =e 

purple, yellow, “black,” pink, white and varitoned —a 

real, breath-taking display of color loveliness. 





You can (within the next 30 days only!) buy these bulbs 
at a great saving. We give you the first payment of 
$1.00, leaving a balance of only $1.69 to pay, so that these 
extra-fine bulbs cost you actually little more than 3¢! 
Your order will be delivered at proper planting time in 
the fall. 

Why do we make this remarkable offer? Simply to show 
you the fine quality of Kellogg’s nursery stock and be- 
cause we want the names of discriminating flower growers 
on our list, who, we know, will be interested in our new 
FREE Garden Beauty Book. Get acquainted with 
Kellogg’s satisfaction-giving flowers! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


This is no ordinary offer. These bulbs actually will sell “like 
hot cakes” at $2.69 per collection in our fall bulb book. It is 
a BONA FIDE offer and SAVING to you. To get it you 
MUST ORDER NOW, from this ad, using the $1.00 check 
below. Send no money. Simply pay balance, plus postage, to 
mailman when you receive the bulbs this fall. 
And please remember, you _ get 
LARGE 4 to 5-INCH bulbs, of 
extra fine quality, in a com- 
plete variety and color range. 
Order now — TODAY—while 

the check below is good. 
We cannot allow the $1.00 
credit if you wait more 

than 10 days _ before 

ordering. 


? 
















REGULAR PRICE OF 


COLLECTION *2°2 


LESS AMOUNT WE PAY $100 
FOR YOU (USE CHECK) —_— 


You Pav Oni 
$ aS? 




























R. M. KELLOGG CO. 


Box 2530 Three Rivers, Mich. 
KELLOGG'S for QUALITY 


tte ee tert ee te tt co nie 7 ‘ et ": “a tt 4 Peeettrtiteeernrecte 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


——— eee 
R. M. KELLOGG CO.. . en 

pox 2530 | 3 

| THREE RIVERS, MICH. - 
Please Send Me ; : 


PAY TO iat ee 
O 50 IMPORTED tulip dig {WRITE YOUR NAME HERE) ; “sae 


<s as describe 7 : 
Will pay balance of $1.69, oi | 
plus postage, to mailman ADDRESS 
on arrival at planting 
time. Also send FR 
book “ : 

rden Beauty ¢ 
Oo Sond oni FREE Good only wh fe 
and postpaid. for Tuli _ part payment 
NOT REDEEMABLE AS Cash 
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HORMODIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POWDER 


in 3 Strengths 
to simplify the rooting of cuttings 


Since cuttings differ in their capacity to form roots, 
Hormodin Powder has been developed in three 
strengths for application to the broad field of prop- 
agation of plant life from cuttings. 


POWDER NO.1. For carnations, chrysanthemums, 
poinsettia, rose, and many other house, garden, 
and greenhouse plants. 


POWDER NO. 2. For less sensitive species, which 
comprise many of the semi-woody types and many 
of the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3. For most of the evergreens, and 
privet, hibiscus, commercial fruiting apple and the 
flowering crabs. 

The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin Pow- 
der is a simple procedure. The cutting is first 
dipped in water to moisten the stem, then dipped 
into the powder before being placed in the prop- 
agating medium. 





Ask your dealer today for the 


COMBINATION PACKAGE 
(Supply of Powder No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3) 
packed in one carton 75¢ 


Booklet on Request 


MERCK « CO. Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 
‘ Ma n ufactu mn g Gh em@tsts 
Philadelphia 


In Canada: 


Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


New York °« St. Louis 








FOR BEAUTIFUL poses Kills Chewing 


rpose insects ‘ 
A combined. a spray 2. Kills Sucking 
insect and — bs, etc. insects Fungus 
for Flowers, Shrubs, 3, Controls 


A specific for Roses. Ask Diseases 


dealer, OF write Us: Chem. Co. 
AMM + & Beacon, Y 


OND Pain 
6 Ferry St 











PACIFIC STRAIN OF 


DELPHINIUM 


INTRODUCING 


GALAHAD 


SERIES 
Giant amongst the whites 


BLUE JAY 


SERIES 
The bluest of blues 


BLACK KNIGHT 


SERIES 
The darkest of them all 


Fresh Seeds by July 1st 
Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


ft gegen are the writers” own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Why I Do Not Like 
Flower Shows 

To the Editor: 

O say that one does not like flower 

shows is a rather startling statement, 
and I want to qualify it in the very begin- 
ning. I do like flower shows in their proper 
place. But, if I do not like them the way 
they are monopolizing the garden picture 
today—it is because I love flowers more. 

Flower shows in small towns and suburbs 
are sponsored as a rule by either the local 
garden club or the woman’s club. The 
members work desperately hard for weeks 
and months before the event and when it is 
over, exhausted, and like the little boy 
who “stuck in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum,” they sit back with an air of infi- 
nite satisfaction with themselves and the 
world at large and indulge in_ several 
months of inactivity. A sort of after-the- 
flower-show-blues state of mind. 

To be sure flower shows are very spectac- 
ular and very beautiful. Crowds flock to 
them, admire the breath-taking array of 
color and see many new varieties which 
they firmly resolve to plant when another 
gardening season rolls around. This un- 
doubtedly gives a great impetus to garden- 
ing, and anyone would be foolish to say that 
in this respect flower shows do not serve 
a real purpose. 

But let’s look at the other side of the 
picture! In communities where flower shows 
have been staged for several years, and 
valuable prizes are distributed in large 
numbers to winners, the flower show be- 
comes the end in itself to the gardeners. 
They plant, and plan and work—not for a 
lovely garden—but for the flower show. 

Their eagerness to excel carries some to 
lengths which are actually dishonest. They 
will go to the florist and buy potted Ruffled 
Petunias or six-foot Delphinium the day 
before the show, plant them in their garden 
by moonlight, cut them the next morning, 
enter them, and walk home that night with 
a blue ribbon and a two dollar order from 


a seed house. Or, an even easier method . 


which is very popular is to go on a pil- 
grimage, with a pair of scissors in one hand 
and the schedule of the show in the other, 
to their friend’s gardens in distant com- 
munities and even to the growing-grounds 
of friendly nurserymen and snip off the 
required number of blooms for entry in 
various classes. 

To be sure the rules of most shows state 
definitely that flowers must be owned and 
grown by the exhibitor but that little word, 
“grown,” becomes dwarfed to the point of 
non-existence when the heady wine of win- 
ning and carrying home a lap-full of nice 
orders for garden materials gets into the 
blood. 

Then the judging. In every flower show I 
have participated in either as judge or on 
the committee, I have never seen an exam- 
ple of dishonest-judging. I am not saying 
there never has been. I only say in my. ex- 
perience I have never encountered it. But 
[ have seen anger, tears, resignations from 
the club, and all sorts of. bitter reactions 
from disappointed exhibitors—accusations 


that the judges had been “tipped off,” ete. 
Very often these scenes are made by the 
very ones who have indulged in none-too- 
honest practices themselves. 

Now all this leads to the big question in 
my mind. Were flowers created to promote 
tears, anger, bitter competition, dishonesty ? 
Is it the love of flowers that is the incen- 
tive for entries in the local flower shows, or 
is it the love of the spectacular, the love of 
competition, the—shall I say it—actual 
money value of the prizes themselves? 

A lovely garden—which in the final 
analysis means a real love of flowers—goes 
much deeper into the very soul of the gar- 
dener than a mere flower show. The show 
is the froth, the merangue on the pudding. 
The real substance is the garden itself. And 
how that feature is neglected! The garden 








of the average suburbanite is the most 
amazing, most uninviting, expression of 


something that should be very beautiful 
and soul-satisfying that one can imagine. 

To love to pick flowers and show them 
is not a love of flowers. If we love a flower 
we love it from the time the first tiny green 
leaf forces its way through the frozen, 
cracked ground in early spring, until we 
cut it down and put it to sleep after the 
heavy frosts have blackened it in the fall. 
We are patient with its stubborn streaks, 
study its temperament as we would that 
of a child, and try to give it what it likes. 
This is what makes gardening so fascinat- 
ing. 

In planning our garden programs for 
spring could we not substitute for a flower 
show now and then, a garden contest? 
Have the exhibitors enter their gardens and 
designate the month they would like to 
have them visited. Let the members visit 
each others gardens. There is little inspira- 
tion to be gained for the small lot owner 
to visit the one hundred acre estate of a 
neighboring millionaire who graciously 
opens his gardens to the public for cer- 
tain days in the spring. But there would 
be real incentive if he visited his neigh- 
bor’s garden in the next block which is 
exactly the size of his own. And still more 
incentive if his garden was to be viewed by 
his neighbor in turn. 

There are certain fundamental rules of 
good taste in gardening with which every 
one should be familiar. Let all gardens 
entered for competition be judged accord- 
ing to these rules and prizes given for the 
best gardens. 

If the judges were qualified and disin- 
terested there could be no possible accusa- 
tions of unfairness. And from the stand- 
point of the exhibitor also this feature 
would be eliminated. 

It would be a slightly more difficult task 
to go on a tour the day before and snip 
off a desirable garden here and there and 
transplant it to the back yard. 

Let us have flower shows by all means. 
But let them be casual friendly affairs, on 
a smaller scale, calling for a minimum of 
effort. In this way they could be given 
more frequently. 

Do NOT give prizes. Let the ribbons be 
the only reward. The rash of flower shows 
all over the country every spring and fall 
with thousands of requests for donations 
for prizes has become a real problem to 
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commercial houses. Many are eliminating 
them. All would like to, but fear incurring 
the ill-will of a prospective customer. 


The principal is all wrong. If a real 
flower lover has a_ particularly lovely 
bloom, whose beauty she wants to share 
with others she will exhibit it for the 
real joy of exhibiting, not for any mone- 
tary reward. As for the others—it would 
be much better for them to leave it uncut 
in their gardens. 

1 shall repeat. If I do not like flower 
shows it is because I love flowers more. 
Flowers—to me, are synonymous with a 
garden. (Not single blooms arranged in 
straight rows in milk bottles on a long 
table.) 

A garden is a Beethoven symphony, a 
Raphael Madonna and The Book of Psalms 
all rolled into one. The mo:t satisfying, 
the loveliest thing on earth. 


(Mrs.) EsrHer CaAupILL, (Penna.) 


“Porcupine” Chrysanthemum Breeder 
To the Editor: 

‘ THOUGHT Dr. Ernest L. Scott’s article 
[ was the most instructive and interest- 
ing I'd read on the subject of Chrysanthe- 
mums. But I was extremely disappointed 
that he didn’t mention Mr. William H. 
Ritter’s Chrysanthemums because I think 
they’re more beautiful and unusual than 
any I’ve ever seen or grown, and I’ve tried 
practically every variety. 

Everyone who sees his Chrysanthemums 
in our garden is simply entranced by them, 
and immediately wants to get some. I and 
all of our friends think they are so fasci- 
nating that I’m sure people in other parts 
of the country would like to know of them. 

Mr. Ritter won a silver medal at the 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society show | 


last fall. He originates new varieties every 
year. His porcupine, spoon and anemone 
ones are enchanting, and one called “Gor- 
geous” is just that! 

I find your magazine a tremendous help. 
I started gardening three years ago, hard- 
ly knowing a Peony from a Pink, and I’m 
still woefully ignorant. But despite that 
I’ve grown 111 varieties of perennials so 
far, and am _ busy discovering more.— 
(Mrs.) CHARLES E, RicHarpson, ( Penna.) 


Biddle Articles Used by Club 
To the Editor: 


AS any magazine ever published in 

which every article was of prime im- 
portance to every reader? We of our gar- 
den club are not at all in accord with Mr. 
Bower. At every meeting we use one of 
Dorothy Biddle’s articles on flower ar- 
rangement as the basis of discussion, and 
I assure you they have been most helpful. 
As for Dr. McFarland’s treatises on Roses, 
I have always enjoyed them because they 
do have something more than the mere 
directions for planting and pruning and 
watering. His 30 years of experience and 
his spirit of optimism are interesting and 
inspiring to many of us.—(Mrs.) Marta 
ELLIS, ( Miss.) 


Little Bob Is Little 
To the Editor: 


HE height for Chrysanthemum Little 
Bob, given in my article on page 178 
of the April issue should read 26 inches 
instead of 86 inches. Our notes must have 
come in contact with a sample of some 
new growth hormone.—E. L. Scorr, (N. J.) 











AND THEN HER TROUBLES VANISHED——BY MAGIC 
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: “= tide paid bh) A 
Said Dorothy Sad,"] must confess “Now, Fannie dear, just look at you Said Fannie Gay:"[t's MAGIC, dear 
My garden surely is a mess You have success in all you do. Come see the way | work it here : 
A cml how I work or fight You never seem to hurry or toil =, ~—- For gardens only have @ chance 
jothing ever turns out right It’s either my luck or just my soil By careful planning in advance.” 




















“This SHOWS the things you want to knon "Now Dorothy you'll have MAGIC, too . f "it 7 
To make a stubborn garden grow. And doubl ard worry will all be through. ae pore -. —_ 7“ 
And each task takes a meaning new When you get your methods at a glance Success in any situation 


When you SEE the thing you need to da” To waste your time there is no chance. Depends on proper information.” 




















Charts and Lists for All Purposes Hundreds 


A CALENDAR OF DAILY INSTRUCTION 





Dorothy Was Right. Success Means Knowing How 


THE BOOK OF 


GARDEN MAGIC 


Soon enabled her to spend all her spare time in her garden for with this book she needed 
no tedious study. It showed her in pictures and explained so simply yet completely, that 
she could not fail to understand. 

She did not have to worry about doing things at the right time for a calendar reminded 
her of the things needed and gave her day by day instruction. 

The loose leaf hinder held all her clippings and notes. Its waterproof cover enabled her 
to use it right in the garden. If she forgot for a moment, all she needed was a glance at 
the complete cross index and instantly she knew. 

It told her how to select her plants and have a garden free from insects and disease, with 
every plant in its proper soil and location. The information covered every garden purpose 
from planting a seed or a large tree to mixing concrete or building a greenhouse. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE HOME GARDENER 
IT SHOWS YOU HOW—IT TELLS YOU HOW—IT TELLS YOU WHEN. 
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SEE IT AT YOUR BOOK STORE 


Or Use the Coupon to Examine It at Our Expense 


A post-card will bring you a complete detailed description 


$3.50 Postpaid oe eeeeensuscnsccusccccenccnsnuncessusnenens 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS GARDEN AID CO., 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


the of € SAE 


Planning Trees and Perennials and Cincinnati, Ohio 
Construction § Shrubbery Annuals Enclosed find 3.50. Send me The Book of Garden 
Equipment Evergreens Water Gardens Magic postpaid. If I return it in 5 days in good 
Fertility Vines Window Boxes condition you are to immediately send back my 
Lawns Hedges House Plants money plus the postage paid to return it. 
Propagating Acid Plants The Amateur 
Planting and Roses Greenhouse 
Pruning Bulbs Pest Control 

Rockery SD 6nbb0sa0dncesacsedcadadensntd sooner 


of Large Pictures 


COMPLETE CROSS INDEX 


Sent C.O.D. on request 
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NOW! 
The Makers of 
AUXILIN 


Present 


AUXAN 
POWDER 





PLANT 
HORMONE 


ROOTS CUTTINGS 


@ Quickly @ Vigorously 


Auxan reaches a new high in simplicity of 
hormone treatment. Just dip the cuttings in 
the powder and plant immediately. Further, 
Auxan is a quality product developed by 
extensive research and marketed only after 
exhaustive tests had proven its worth. 


This is an excellent time of year to root leafy 
cuttings. For better, quicker rooting, dust 
them with Auxan. 


FREE: A folder containing valuable direc- 
tions for propagation by cuttings is included 
with every package of Auxan. oe trial size 
-at your dealer or write —_— vania Chem- 
— Corporation, Dept. mop Orange, 
N. J. 


Pennsylvania Chemical Corp. 
West Orange Dept. FG N. J. 











SPANISH 
IRIS 


14 bulbs 25c 
60 Bulbs ($1.60 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Rich deep, blue, May flowers. 
A stately Iris greatly prized for 
cutting, the buds opening well in 
water. Desirable for bedding or 
borders. Thrives in an open or 
partially shaded place 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
Ea tA BULB GROWERS 


B. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 


















A New 
PYRETHRUM 


(Robinson's Pyrethrum) 


Larger Flowers Stronger Stems 


Overlapping ‘ 
Petals a Se 
More Vigorous 
Growing New Colors 


Our plants of this new Pyrethrum (or 
“Painted Daisy”), are grown from 
seed obtained direct from the orig- 
inator in England and this is the first 
time the plants are being offered in 
this country. 


Special Introductory Plant Offer 


Excellent young plants, in mixed colors only, 
mailed postpaid for only $2.50 per dozen. 
Offered only in this advertisement. We do 
not offer seed this year. 


Send for Fee Catalog and place 
your order now. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
R.F.D. 4 


INC. 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


Harris Seeds 
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Al Says:-- 


There is a Chrysanthemum called “Granny 
Scovill.” Some of you probably have heard 
of it—a few may even have grown it. How 
it got its name is told by Alex Cumming, 
Jr., famous Chrysanthemum breeder, in his 
Mum book recently published. During the 
World War, it seems, Mrs. Scovill sent 


| many comforts to an ambulance unit over- 


seas. 
their benefactor Granny Scovill. 
know that Mrs. E. H. Scovill is a well 
known Connecticut gardener who is as 
generous today with her flowers as she was 
with her gifts to the doughboys during the 
war. Alex Cumming doesn’t say so in his 
book, but he told me once that he’d rather 
name a flower any time for a garden lover 
than for a Hollywood movie queen or 
glamour girl. 


The boys, not knowing her, dubbed 
You should 


Maybe 
school but 


it is telling tales out of 
Dahlia fans will want 
to learn that Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lee of Tacoma, Washington, are 
planning a trip East late this sum- 
mer to see Dahlia gardens and the 
big Eastern shows. For more than 
25 years Mrs. Lee has been origin- 
ating Dahlias in the Pacific North- 
west. Behind the scenes Mr. Lee, a 
retired commercial photographer, 
has been a_ valuable assistant. 
When you think of Mrs. Lee, you 
also think of her originations— 
Dream Girl, Golden Sweepstakes, 
Olympic Sunset, Tacoma Beauty, 
and many others, 


* * * 


I can name a lot of plantsmen who are 
camera fans (and they will even admit they 
like to take pictures as well as grow 
flowers) but in order not to take too much 
of this magazine’s valuable space I’ll trim 
my list down to just a few. Dr. T. Allen 
Kirk is an example. He’s president of 


| the American Rose Society, you know, and 


a Roanoke, Va., surgeon. He got into most 
of the important Rose centers in Europe 
last summer and brought back a fine batch 
of color films. Then there’s Lynn Dudley, 
an advertising agency executive as well as 
president of the American Dahlia Society. 


| The last time I saw him he was half 


| trait of a favorite Dahlia. Dr. 


hidden under a black cloth taking the por- 
HH. 4H. 


| Everett, the Nebraska physician who is 
president of the American Iris Society. 
slings two miniature cameras over his 


shoulder, one for color and the other for 
black and white pictures. (They’re both 
Contax if I remember right.) Right now 
Gene Boerner, research department head of 
Jackson & Perkins Company, is snooping 


| around Europe looking for new Roses and 


perennials—and taking their color por- 
traits with a Leica. Even J. Horace Mc- 
Farland (he may have forgotten about this 
by now) whose firm in Pennsylvania is 
famous for flower pictures, used to lug a 
50-pound camera around the country with 
which he made pictures himself. 


* * * 


Mention of Roses reminds me 
of a gag a speaker sprung once on 
several hundred garden club ladies. 
He asked, “How many of you love 
Roses?” A forest of lovely hands 
rose in unison, “How many of you 
grow Roses?” he asked. Over half 
the audience raised hands. “How 


many of you belong to the Ameri- 


_years ago for trial. 


can Rose Society?”, he then 


quer- 
ied. Only three hands went up. 
Finaliy the speaker shouted, 
“What was Sherlock Holmes al- 
ways saying to Watson?” Nobody 
remembered. “You should, Wat- 
son, you should!”, he answered. 
Which is not bad advice for every- 
one, to my way of thinking. 


* * * 


Louisiana is a leading salt producing 
state. Harry L. Daunoy, who wrote about 
soil acidity for Roses in the April FLoweR 
GROWER, hails from New Orleans. All this 
gives me a chance to say that in my opin- 
ion his remarks that Roses grow best in 
a soil with a pH6 reaction should be taken 
with a fair amount of Louisiana salt. The 
reason I come out with such a statement 
is that at Ohio State University Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick is now making soil tests for out- 
door Roses. Results from two years of work 
show little correlation between acidity and 
bloom production. However, Rose plots 
given a little zinc sulphate were ahead in 
number of blooms produced in both years. 
Now if anyone else has got different opin- 
ions, I’d like to hear from him! 


* 4% * 


If you want to know who grows 
more perennials than anybody else 
in America, it’s most likely Elmer 
Schultz. Maybe you never heard of 
him. But everybody knows J. J. 
Grullemans, one of the heads of 
Wayside Gardens in Ohio. It is 
Jack Grullemans who goes to flower 
shows, who speaks to garden club 
conventions, and who puts together 
the well-known Wayside catalogue. 
Well, Elmer Schultz is the other 
partner in this firm. He’s the fel- 
low who grows the few million or 
so perennials each year at this Ohio 
nursery—bosses the whole job. But 
he’s a modest chap who goes about 
in work-a-day clothes, smoking a 
pipe and paying no attention to 
visitors who never know who he is 


* * * 


Somebody should speak up and claim the 
honor that goes with the new Celosia Royal 
Velvet. You remember this variety re- 
ceived honorable mention in the 1939 All- 
America Selections. So far as is known the 
origin of Royal Velvet is a mystery. Some 
customer sent in seed of it to the Living- 
ston Seed Company, Columbus, Ohio, some 
Nobody thought to 
keep a record of from whom or where it 
came. The variety was grown and selected 
for four years in the Livingston trial 
grounds before, in 1939, it made its bow 
as a fine new garden annual. 


* * * 

Ladies and gentlemen, I intro- 
duce to you, Tomatito! Don’t be 
alarmed, “she” is not some freak 
in a side-show. “It” is a_ plant, 
native of Mexico but never before 
available, being introduced this 
year by the California Nursery 


Company, and making its debut at 
the Golden Gate Exposition. 
Tomatito is an ornamental garden 
flower and it also has green fruit 
the size of a golf ball that can be 


served up as salad, pickles, jam, 
sauce and the like. It looks like 
a versatile novelty but likely of 


in mild sections of 


Al Amsel 


value mainly 
the country. 
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Irises in a delightful garden setting were blooming, as illustrated, just a year ago, for Mrs. Douglas Pattison 
of Freeport, IIL, 


Paint Garden Pictures 


HE Iris—hardiest and most beauti- 

ful of garden flowers—is so easily 

grown, so sure and dependable in 
its bloom, that it can be relied upon to 
create definite garden pictures according 
to carefully planned color schemes. Its 
relatively short blooming season is really 
a favorable characteristic, for after its 
pageant of splendor it ean be eut back 
and forgotten; it does not linger on with 
intermittent bloom to clutter up the stage 
for later performances. 

In April and early May comes the van- 
guard of the Iris parade—Miniature 
Bearded types, charming jewels of color 
for borders, rock gardens or sheets of 
bloom under shrubs. In purple and gold 
they seem to have dropped from Redbud 
trees or from the pendulous branches of 
Forsythias. 

These are closely followed by the 
Pumilla hybrids, a somewhat larger and 
taller race of dwarfs derived from the 
earlier Miniatures, blooming four to ten 
inches tall. They make delightful bor- 
bers for early Tulip beds and harmonize 
perfectly with their colors and with 
Phlox divarieata, so indispensable in the 
early garden. 

Next we have various hybrids from the 
Regelia, Oneoeyelus and Pogo-eyelus 





AGNES WHITING, (Iowa) 


strains, a most fascinating group. The 
newer varieties are perfectly hardy and 
as easily raised as Pumillas. Hebe, An- 


dromache, Clytemnestra and Psyche are 
rich in lavender and purple shades, while 
Balroudour, Gray Cloud and Stormy 
Dawn are exotic in tones of blue, olive 
and brown. 

In May come Intermediate Irises. They 
should have been given a more distin- 
guished name for they’re a gallant and 
splendid group, hybrids between Pumilla 
and Tall Bearded types, and “intermedi- 
ate” between them in height and season. 
But in pure glowing colors they rank 
first of all the Irises; in size and quality 
they rival the later ones; in hardiness and 
wealth of bloom they have no equal. They 
are perfect companions for French Lilaes 
and Hugonis Roses, bringing their lovely 
colors down in strong, carrying tones. 

The deep yellows of lovely Crysoro and 


tolden Bow, the lighter shades of 
Ta-wa and Golden West, the wine-red 


of Red Orchid and Papio with the pure 
white of Cosette and deep royal purple 
of Gentius are the purest in color of any 
Irises we know. New colors have recently 
been added to this class: Andalusian Blue 
and Princess Marygold, the latter a pink 
and gold blend so named because she is 


with Irises 


the daughter of King Midas. Imagine 
these planted near the lovely pink Lilae 
Carolyn May or the soft blue of Olivier 
de Serres! 

In late May and early June come the 
“Parade of the Champions’—the Tall 
Bearded Irises—and the many shows in 
which they vie for honors and prizes. In 
the gardens of Iris lovers there is great 
profusion of bloom at this season but not 
a “riot of color,” for Iris colors do not 
clash, even when planted quite casually, 
but blend together as do the soft tones of 
an antique Persian rug, or the luminous, 
glowing colors of a cathedral window. 
The beauty may be greatly enhanced, 
however, by careful planning and a well 
designed, harmonious whole adds to the 
charm of each part of a garden. 





RACKGROUND materials in the gar- 
den are needed by Irises. They should 
be simple, not obtrusive, a setting but not 
too much a part of the show. Too many 
flowering shrubs are somewhat distract- 
ing at the Iris season, but a few care- 
fully placed give a charming lightness to 
the picture. Some of the Hawthornes, 
Lonicera korolkowi (Blue-leaved Honey- 
suckle) a few of the late Rugosa Hybrid 
Roses and the lovely Villosa Lilacs may 
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This is only one corner of the extensive Iris plantings of Mr. M. E. Douglas 


of Woodbury, N. 


be used as accents, but soft green directly 
behind the flowers is most effective. 
Wordsworth might have been describing 
a formal Iris garden’ when he wrote 


“Profusion bright! and every flower 


assuming 
A more than natural vividness of 
hue 


From unaffeeted contrast with the 
gloom 
Of sober cypress, and the darker 


foil of yew.” 


The beautiful Everett garden at Lin- 
eoln, Nebraska (Dr. Everett is president 
of the American Iris Society), is divided 
into many gardens by close clipped Cedar 
hedges, whose tapestry of green fur 
nishes a perfect background for the 
varied bloom of the Iris. The keynote of 
color which binds the Iris palette into a 
harmonious whole is provided by long 
stretches of a lovely light blue Pallida of 
Princess Beatrice coloring. It is wonder- 
ful what blue will do for other colors. 
In writing of the use of blue in cathedral 
windows, Viollet-le-Duc says, “The radi- 
ating power of blue is the starting point 
—it is that luminous color which gives 
value to all other colors. A window with- 
out blue is dull, but the use of blue among 
other colors gives a striking effect.” He, 
too, might as well have been writing of 
an Iris garden. By studying our colors 
we ean learn what they do for each other. 

The entire color scheme in a garden 
may be left to Irises at the height of 
their season, or they may be combined 
with other perennials. Early Hemero- 
callis make excellent companions for 
them, the light yellow being especially 
good with blue, the deeper yellow and 
bronze with, red and brown _ Irises. 
Painted Daisies are lovely among all the 
lighter tones of Iris. The creamy white 
Dictamnus is most useful while Colum- 
bines in all their pastel shades may be 
planted freely if a light airy effeet is 
desired. 

Stretches of light blue Iris and plenty 
of pale yellows will insure a harmonious 


whole. Blues suitable for massing are 
Gleam, Blue Hill, Sensation and Blue 
Monarch. Some newer ones for special 


locations are Shining Waters, Aline, Ex- 


clusive and Blue Triumph. Good light 
vellows for large groups are Pluie d’Or, 
Desert Gold and Phebus while for im- 
portant spots Happy Days, Spring Prom 
and Alice Harding are beauties. As the 
newer varieties increase they can take 
the place of the older kinds and the gar- 
den be kept to a high standard of execel- 
lence, 


INK blends make joyous accents 

among the light blues and yellows and 
there are some very lovely new ones to 
choose from—Midwest Gem, Angelus, 
Marisha, China Maid and Morocco Rose. 
And strangely enough a touch of ruby- 
red is simply stunning among these light- 
er shades. The deep, glowing colors found 
in The Red Douglas, Garden Magie, Joy- 
cette and Ella Winchester, as well as 
Jerry and Dauntless, are at their best in 
such a setting. Red Irises are not really 
red like Poppies, but are of warm rose 
and mahogany tones that blend together 
and with the so-called pinks in perteet 
analagous harmony, much as the various 
shades of blue blend amicably with each 
other. 

A planting of just blue Irises in all 
shades from the frosty Gloriole to the 
deep royal velvet of Brunhilde, The Black 
Douglas and Lilamani make a most in- 
teresting symphony of color. ; 

When striking contrasts are desired 
with carrying power across the garden, 


strong complimentary colors must be 
chosen: rich blues with deep brilliant 
yellows, such as Royal Beauty, Blue 


Peter and Black Wings with Golden Hind 
and California Gold. In late season Mis- 
souri and Naranja make a fine bold pair. 
Another strong carrying color is deep 
wine-purple but this should be used away 
from the blues, perhaps at the end of a 
side path or cross axis. Indian Hills, 
Iris City, Motif, and Legend are pure 
and clear in tone and are especially effee- 
tive among pure white Irises, such as 
Crystal Beauty, Venus de Milo, Oriana 
and Snowking. In the foreground of 
such a planting lustrous Ozone finds an 
ideal setting. It is a distinet and unusual 
tone of lavender with an odd but appeal- 
ing copper patch at the haft, exactly the 
tone of the lovely Iris Copper Lustre so 





that they make perfect companions. The 
brighter and more glowing reds with a 
tone of yellow or copper in their make- 
up are best used with yellows and away 
from the wine-purples just suggested for 
use with white. A wide planting of quite 
brilliant character may be achieved by 
using Cheerio, Junaluska, Marco Polo, 
Christabel and Ethel Peckham with such 
yellows as Blithesome, Jasmania, Chro- 
mylla, Coronation and Lady Paramount. 


HE Variegatas form still another 

color group in Iris which some gar- 
deners think too daring to use at all, but 
which make a stunning picture when 
skillfully handled. These are. striking 
bicolors of gold and the nearest to red we 
find in Iris. If kept away from the softer 
colors and given plenty of green against 
which to flaunt their brilliance they 
make a gorgeous show. Outstanding in 
this group are City of Lincoln, Vision, 
Casque d’Or, Cortez, Al-lu-we and good 
old King Tut. 

It takes a large garden or a very care- 
fully planned small one to use all of the 
suggested groupings, and yet even in a 
small planting we may greatly enhance 
the individual colors by allowing them to 
blend with or compliment their neigh- 
bors. Not all of the best and hardiest 
varieties are mentioned as there are too 
many to inelude, but all of those recom- 
mended are perfectly hardy and depend- 
able bloomers in our own garden. 

When Irises are used among 
perennials, care must be taken to give 
them good drainage. If the planting is 
on a gentle slope this is all they need; 
if not, the places chosen for Iris clumps 
may be built up a few inches with sandy 
soil so that water will drain away from 
them easily. The surrounding plants 
should not be heavy enough to smother 
Iris roots during the summer as they need 
air and some sunshine. Iris bloom stalks 
should be cut to the ground after flower 
ing and any brown leaves that develop 
cut away. 


other 


N commercial gardens Irises are grown 
by themselves in carefully named see- 
tions and are divided often to produce 
large rhizomes. But this is not practical 
in a private garden and clumps may be 
left undisturbed as long as they bloom 


well. When they become matted and 
grown over each other they should be 


lifted and the best roots replanted. In 
large plantings or borders an occasional 
thinning out of the old roots is all that is 
necessary. This can be done with a sharp 
trowel in fall or spring, simply eutting 
out the old center rhizomes. 

Ordinary garden soil is rich enough 
for Irises and they respond best in a 
light sweet soil that is not too heavily 
fed. Old plantings may have used up 
the food supply so that they need a light 
dressing of bone meal each spring. When 
a piece of ground that has been used for 
Iris for some years is worked up for 
a new planting, humus and bone meal 
should be spaded in. Newly set plants 
should have a light mulch the first win- 
ter, but after that they will need no pro- 
tection. No other perennial will give as 
much for as little as the hardy Iris, the 
Orchid of the North. 
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The Great Bloom Month 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


UNE is the month of Roses every- 

where. Breeze Hill has no suprem- 

acy, nor has California or Oregon, 
or anywhere else, if one takes the time 
when the maximum bloom, usually in 
June, presents itself. 

June is not only the greatest bloom 
month, all things taken together, but it 
is the Rose month par excellence. One 
June there were 85 separate climbing 
varieties shouting “Glory to God” at 
3reeze Hill, and a week later there were 
still more. No wonder that on a visit to 
Breeze Hill by a group of eminent mu- 
sicians who were giving a concert in 
Harrisburg, one charming contralto who 
has since earned international fame asked 
whether she might be married in the gar- 
den. Of course, I told her that would be 
delightful, inquiring who the happy gen- 
tleman was to be. She admitted she 
hadn’t yet picked him out, but the rich- 
ness of the Rose display suggested that 
a bridal occasion was desirable. June is 
the time when at the least excuse one 
wants to have a garden party, not only 
for Roses but for the last of the Iris, 
the beginning of the Lilies, and the rich- 
ness of the Peonies. 

Thus June is a month of realization, 
inspection and anticipation, for he is a 
poor gardener who is not expecting to 





do a little better next year. He 
must profit by what he sees. He 
must plan for what he suddenly 
discovers he wants in his garden. 
He must note improvements that 
‘an happen, better varieties that 
‘an take the place of those out- 
moded. 


HERE is one June aspect 

that I would suggest for at- 
tention by my readers. It is the 
matter of fragrance. Most Roses 
are fragrant, more or less, and 
the more the better, and June is 
the time to correct one’s earlier 
mistakes in that direction. Then 
we have in June the fragrance 
of Philadelphuses or Mock- 
oranges, and that is a notable fra- 
grance. One of my June pleas- 
ures is—provided the Sweet Pea 
plantings have been successful in 
sidestepping the mosaic manifes- 
tation in what the seedsmen eall 
“streak”—to unobtrusively pick a 
bunch of Sweet Peas, and then, 
with the inevitable admiring la- 
dies along, proceed to where Phi- 
ladelphus purpurascens is_ in 
bloom. Cutting off a little bloom- 
ing twig, the plan is then to get 









- ‘ 
J. Horace McFarland photo 


Most distinct this month among shrubs is Zeno- 
bia pulverulenta, the “Lily-of-the-Valley” shrub 


the ladies to close their eyes and inhale 
one after the other the odor of the Sweet 
Peas and of the Philadelphus. No one 
can tell the difference, and thus the fact 
that most of us smell with our eyes is 
satisfactorily jolted. 

Another of these Philadelphuses which 
stands out later in the month as fra- 
grantly distinct is the slightly tender 
French variety Belle Etoile, which has a 
large, pleasingly cupped bloom, distin- 
guished by a purple blotch near the end 
of each petal. If the eye can get off the 
smelling job it soon becomes obvious to 
the visitor that the odor being inhaled is 
almost precisely that of the Gardenia. 


HESE Philadelphuses are of various 

sizes as to plant as well as various 
bloom aspects. Ordinarily we see the 
conventional P. ecoronarius, which is the 
variety that causes the whole tribe to 
be called Mockoranges. If we are a bit 
wiser, we have also an opportunity to 
enjoy Virginal, which is semi-double, not 
as fragrant, but more beautiful. Then, 
having started with these sweet and 
lovely flowers, we can study their varie- 
ties. Thus the variety Banniere, if it has 
had room, has made a great weeping 
plant literally astonishing in its quan- 
tity, quality and size of blooms. Yet 
few people have it or know it. For sheer 
size we will have the great single flowers 
of Splendens. 

For a double quality somewhat more 
pleasing than that of Virginal we stop 
to enjoy Girandole. Avalanche gives us 
the sensation of name propriety because 
its small bleoms are almost an avalanche. 

(Continued on page 302) 


At Breeze Hill, Roses make a remarkable 


showing of color which thousands of people 
have come to know and enjoy each year 
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HODODENDRONS and_= <Azaleas 
rank among the most decorative 
of all garden plants. Popular 

usage of many of the best kinds, how- 
ever, will remain limited so long as costly 
production methods raise their price be- 
yond the means of home gardeners. 

Iivbrid Rhododendrons are reproduced 
by vegetative propagation. In commer- 
cial practice grafting and layerage are 
most commonly employed. Both of these 
methods are not only slow but also ex- 
pensive. In grafting, the question often 
arises as to whether the plant will be as 
long-lived and vigorous as one upon its 
With Azaleas the grafted 
plant is almost certainly inferior, but 
with Rhodedendrons this question cannot 
be so definitely answered. 


own roots, 








A strong shoot of R. catawbiense (top) 
makes several leaf-bud cuttings. Hold the 
single cutting (above) as shown when plac- 
ing it in the rooting medium, A leaf-bud 
cutting of R. decorum (cut at right) makes 
roots in a few weeks (center); a_ thrifty 
plant in 5 months (extreme right) 
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New Way to Propagate Rhododendrons 


HENRY T. SKINNER, Cornell University 


« 





There is, at the moment, unusual 
interest in new methods of propa- 
gating hybrid Rhododendrons. In 
presenting these notes, Mr. Skinner 
says that much more testing needs 
to be done, but that the leaf-bud 
method has great possibilities. This 
method will be demonstrated in the 
research exhibit of Cornell at Hor- 
tus, Ine., New York World’s Fair. 











A number of Rhododendron species 
can be readily propagated by stem cut- 
tings, particularly when treated with the 
new synthetic growth substances. Ordi- 
nary stem cuttings of the Rhododendron 
hybrids, in tests, often gave very fair 
rooting and produced, within a_ year, 
quite satisfactory plants. But during 
these tests a different kind of cutting 
was also tried—the new leaf-bud cutting. 
With this new type of cutting, results 
have been so superior that after three 
years of testing it has seemed worthy 
of introduction as a new and worth while 
method for the amateur grower to try. 


The kind of cutting. It has been known 
for many years that leaves of certain 
plants will root comparatively easily 
while stem cuttings of the same plants 
produce roots poorly or not at all. If 
such a leaf cutting consists only of the 
leaf blade and stem, however, the de- 
velopment of a bud and shoot may be 
very long delayed, if it occurs at all. The 
‘“‘leaf-bud’’ eutting, however, consists 
not only of the leaf blade and stem, but 
also the axillary bud and a portion of 
stem attached (see photo). This new 
type of cutting suggested itself for a 
trial with ericaceous plants. Rhododen- 
drons have many leaves to a growth- 
shoot; if each, by suitable treatment, 


would root easily and produce a new in 
dividual the advantages in conservation 
of material and in quantity produetion 
would be obvious. The suggestion has 
worked out surprisingly well. 

Time of taking cuttings. The best time 
to take leaf-bud cuttings of Catawbiense 
hybrids and such other Rhododendrons as 
have been tried seems to be about the 
last week of June or in early July. At 
this time terminal buds have formed 
upon the current season’s growth and 
the young leaves are fully developed and 
partially hardened. Bearing this in mind, 
the actual time chosen will no doubt vary 
to some extent with the plant variety 
as well as the locality and conditions 
under which the stock plants are grow- 
ing. This same type of leaf eutting has 
also been rooted quiet successfully in late 
winter. The pereentage rooting, how- 
ever, seems somewhat higher and the 
time required for rooting shorter when 
cuttings are taken in summer. 

Making the cutting. When the young 
shoots are in proper condition any fair- 
sized healthy leaves which bear dormant 
but visible axillary buds ean be taken 
from them as euttings. Each leaf is re- 
moved from the stem with a sharp knife, 
so that the axillary bud and a portion 
of wood and bark about three-quarters of 
an inch long, remain attached to the base 
of the petiole. Toward the top of the 
shoot the leaves are often so closely clus- 
tered that only every other one can be 
conveniently used. A normally vigorous 
shoot of a variety such as R. eatawbiense 
Roseum Elegans will furnish as many 
as six or more euttings. Ordinary pre- 


cautions to prevent undue water loss dur- 
ing handling should, of course, be taken; 
it is well to wrap the shoots in moist bur- 
lap as soon as they are gathered and 
keep the leaves themselves continually 
moist to prevent shrivelling. 
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Rooting. Closed grafting frames with- 
in the greenhouse have been found satis- 
factory for rooting. Outdoor frames 
would doubtless serve the purpose, pro- 
vided that the sashes fit tightly, for a 
moist atmosphere above the cutting is 
very necessary. A bottom temperature 
of 70-75 F. is evidently about right. 
Electrie cable gives perhaps the ideal 
heat, for it ean be regulated so simply. 

The most efficient rooting medium that 
we have used has been composed of 3 
parts New Jersey quartz sand to 2 parts 
of peat moss. In all eases this has proved 
decidedly better than either peat or sand 
alone. 

The cuttings are set in the normal way 
in rows about 2 inches apart, with the 
leaves upright and just touehing in the 
row, though not overlapping, for plenty 
of light must be allowed to reach each 
leaf. The eutting is buried to about the 
length of the petiole. The rooting me- 
dium should be just firmed, but not 
pressed hard, and as soon as an area is 
filled the euttings ean be settled into 
place by watering. 

Chemical treatments. Many leaf-bud 
euttings will root entirely satisfactorily 
without chemical treatments. It has 
been found, however, that growth sub- 
stances do give a rather better root sys- 
tem and certainly reduce the rooting time 
by two to three weeks. If indolebutyric 
acid is used, a treatment of about 6 mil- 
ligrams of acid per 100 ee. of water is 
recommended, the euttings being soaked 
in it in the normal way for 8 to 24 hours 
before placing them in. the rooting me- 
dium. This is equivalent to a 60 B.T.I. 
unit application of Hormodin. 

The dust compounds have not, up to 
the present time, proved quite as effect- 
ive as the liquid treatments, but they 
are considerably simpler to use and ma- 
terially reduce the usual time required 
for rooting. 

If properly handled, and whether ehem- 
ically treated or not, it has been found 
that 80 to 100 per cent of the cuttings 
taken from such varieties as Boule de 
Neige and Roseum Elegans will normally 
root well. 

Care during rooting. The care of leaf- 
bud cuttings is no different from that aec- 








These thrifty plants, 12 to 15 inches high, are 16 months old from leaf-bud cuttings. 


They are, left to right: 


corded to any ordinary softwood cuttings. 
Shading will be required on sunny days 
and an oceasional top syringing when the 
leaves become dry. The rooting medium 
must not be allowed to dry out but at the 
same time it should not be kept too wet 
or bad effects will very quickly be no- 
ticeable. 

Cuttings set in late June and treated 
with indolebutyrie acid usually make 
good root systems in about ten weeks; 
untreated cuttings will require about 
three weeks longer. 

After handling. As soon as the eut- 
tings have made a sizeable root ball it 
has been found practical to pot them in 
21-inch ‘‘rose pots’’ in a soil mixture 
composed of acid wood soil, peat moss 
and quartz sand. In potting it is well 
to keep the basal bud as close to the soil 
surface as conveniently possible. The 
rooted cuttings are then placed on the 
greenhouse bench and kept at a fairly 
high temperature (75 to 80°F.) to induce 
breaking of the basal buds. 

Some difficulty was at first experienced 
in securing satisfactory shoot growth 
from the rooted cuttings. It was found 





Rhododendron leaf-bud cuttings should be set in the rooting medium of sand and 


peat to the depth shown. 


Place the leaves edge to edge, allowing room between 
rows for air circulation. A soil thermometer (center) 


indicates. the soil heat 


R. catawbiense, R. decorum, and R. ponticum 


that temperature is apparently the con- 
trolling factor; 65°F. is too low to in- 
duce proper breaking of the buds. At 
75°F. the buds will break quite satisfac- 
torily. 

The ease with which shoot growth can 
be obtained from axillary buds is vari- 
able with different species. Rhododen- 
dron ponticum breaks very readily in- 
deed; in fact, cuttings of this plant will 
frequently produce shoots an inch or two 
long while still in the propagating frame. 
Catawbiense hybrids seldom break their 
buds this early. 

An occasional liquid feeding with a 
dilute solution of sulphate of ammonia 
(1 tablespoonful to 3 gallons of water) 
or a small amount of an organic nitroge- 
nous fertilizer such as tankage or cotton- 
seed meal added to the potting mixture 
may encourage more rapid vegetative 
growth. 

Cuttings made in late June and potted 
the second week in September, if imme- 
diately carried on at a warm temperature, 
will usually have developed shoots 3 or 
4 inches long by early November. The 
young plants can be kept in continuous 
growth by holding them at a warm tem- 
perature. It might be more practical, 
however, to harden them off at this stage 
and store them in a cool place until they 
ean be planted in prepared beds outside 
in early spring. With proper care and 
good growing conditions, Rhododendron 
plants from 12 to 18 inches high can be 
produced from a single leaf within a 
year. 

Varietal response. It will remain for 
much wider experimentation than has 
been possible at this early date to deter- 
mine what species and varieties of Rho- 
dodendrons ean be satisfactorily propa- 
gated by leaf-bud cuttings. In the tests 
upon which this report is based, R. pon- 
ticum has given the most ready response 
of any plant so far tried. With due care 
as high as 95 per cent of the cuttings 
taken of this species will root without 
diffieulty and produce new plants within 
a few weeks. It would seem logical that 
Rhododendron hybrids in which the blood 
of this species predominates might also 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Sow seeds now of perennials as demonstrated in this series 






of sketches, appearing in “The Book of Garden Magic” 











Garden 


KEP the watering can empty and 
upside down when not in use. This 
will lengthen its “life.” 


Avoid sprinkling the lawn at all times. 
Postpone watering until the grass seems 
to be suffering. Judge this by the lighter 
green of the grass. This practise will 
force the roots to develop deeply. Then 
soak the ground at least a foot deep. 
Wait for the next soaking till the grass 
again pales a little. 

When Dahlia shoots appear, fine the 
soil close to them and keep it loose with 
the hoe around them. At first hoe rather 
deeply; later shallowly and farther away 
so as not to injure the roots. After bloom 
starts stop hoeing nearer than a _ foot 
from the base of the stems. Use mulch 
of buekwheat hulls, shredded peat moss, 
or other loose stuff. 

Red spider may be expected on Sweet 
Peas, evergreens and various other plants 
when dry weather arrives. High pres- 
sure water foreed against the under sides 
of the leaves will get rid of large num- 
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Tips for June 


bers, especially if applied just 
sunrise or late in the evening. 
Leaf 40 sprayed at such times is, of 
course, more effective and so are derris 
and pyrethrum extracts. 

Late planted Gladiolus bulbs _ will 
start quickly if treated a week before 
planting as follows: Place them, bases 
down, on a layer of moist peat moss, 
sphagnum moss or sand in shallow pans 
or flats and cover with newspaper to 
check evaporation. Then plant outside 
carefully to avoid breaking the sprouts. 
Set crooked sprouts so they point 
straight up, even though the bulbs must 
be tilted to do so. Moistened bulbs will 
bloom a week or two earlier than dry 
ones, 

Destroy Sweet William plants after 
they have bloomed because they will be 
seraggly next year and seedlings started 
this summer will be much better. If you 
wish you may let some of the best plants 
go to seed and self-sow where they stand. 

Tulips that have thoroughly faded yel- 


before 


Black - 


M. G. KAINS 


low or, preferably, brown foliage may 
be lifted and heeled in where they may 
dry out gradually prior to cleaning. It 
is not necessary to lift them until they 
begin to crowd and to fail. This may 
oceur after the third or fourth year; 
seldom sooner. 

Sweet Peas will need deep mulehing 
or careful watering during June and 
July; otherwise their stems will be short, 
their flowers small and few in number. 
A good plan is to have a trench on each 
side of the rows and to fill this each week 
with water during dry weather. 


Stockiness of such flowers as Zinnia, 
hardy’ Chrysanthemum, China _ Aster, 
Cosmos and tall Marigolds ean easily be 
gained by pinching out the “leader’’ or 
terminal bud when the plants are six or 
more inches tall. This will cause them 
to branch and have longer branches than 
if allowed to grow naturally. It should 
also increase the number of blossoms. 

Peonies require abundance of water 
and an occasional application of liquid 
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manure starting early this month—if 
neglected during May. Keep this treat- 
ment up until late July or early August 
if the season is at all dry. It will help 
the plants to develop strong, deep roots 
and flower buds for next year’s blossoms, 


When planting China Asters always 
work a handful of tobacco dust in the 


soil where each plant is to grow. It will 
serve three purposes; namely, repel 


nematodes, kill plant lice that feed on 
the roots, and act as a fertilizer when it 
decays, which it will do before the close 
of the summer. Scatter more tobacco 
dust around the plants every two weeks 
and seratech it into the surface soil. 

Cut back Delphinium, Pearl Achillea, 
Viola, Forget-me-not, Sunrose and simi- 
lar plants immediately after they have 
blossomed; apply some complete fertil- 
izer and work it into the surface soil; 
soak the ground well all around them 
and apply liberal mulch. Soon the plants 
will send out new stems which will bloom 
later in the season. 


Mulch shrubs and trees planted this 
spring so as to help them become well 
established. An even better practise to 
follow during extra dry weather is to 
make a bowl-like trough of soil around 
ach specimen and fill this each ten days 
or two weeks with water, always, how- 
ever, breaking the crust so formed as 
soon as it is dry enough to become pow- 
dery—next day. 

June in the North is soon enough to 
sow seed of hot weather annuals such 
as Portulaca, Celosia, Amaranthus, and 
Perilla in the open ground. If the ground 
is cold or wet, as during spring, the seed 
will not sprout. The soil must be almost 
hot during the day to start them. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


ELARGONIUMS ean be exception- 


ally interesting to amateur gar- 
deners. They have charm in that 


the foliage, in many eases, has a pleas- 
ant odor. Everyone knows the pungent 
Rose Geranium so often used in finger- 
bowls. The foliage of other kinds is in- 
teresting, too, often because of its un- 
usual shape or attractive color markings. 

Pelargoniums are referred to by many 
good gardeners as Geraniums. This, how- 
ever, is a misnomer, but the practice con- 
tinues. True Geraniums are hardy herbs 
commonly known as Cranesbills, while 
Pelargoniums are mostly tender woody 
plants—a few herbs are included—some- 
times called Storksbills. These popular 
names have reference to the formation 
of the seed vessel, which is elongated 
like the bills of these birds. 

The genus Pelargonium is usually di- 
vided into four groups, which fact is 
especially advantageous to the gardener. 
These groups have not only their own 
peculiar charm, but also their own util- 
ity as plants. In most cases the original 
species is no longer considered of much 
value, and hybrids with popular names 
are usually preferred instead. 

In the past, probably more so than 
today, tens of thousands of one group, 


Hardy annuals for autumn displays of 
bloom may be sown any time from early 
June to mid-July in the North and later 
toward the South. Among the favorites 
for this purpose are Lupine, Larkspur, 
Baby’s-breath, Shirley Poppy, Calendula, 
Candytuft, Mignonette, and Sweet Alys- 
sum. 


Times that cut flowers will last are 
influenced by the times they are cut. 
For instance, Peonies last longest when 
cut just as the outer petals are begin- 
ning to unfold; Roses while they are in 
the bud, with the first color beginning 
to show; Poppies, the night before they 
will open, as indicated by their buds ris- 
ing erect on their stems from a drooping 
position; and so on. ‘Try similar times 
of cutting with others. 








Garden 


The True Temper Tool 

Holder accommodates 11 tools and 

keeps them in order in the garage 
cellar, or out-of-the-way place 


the Zonal Geranium, were grown for 
planting annually in the garden for sum- 
mer display. They are still popular as 
windowbox plants, house plants, and for 
Memorial Day. In many Sunday Schools 
they serve as a gift plant for children at 
Easter. You can get a grand selection in 
scarlet, deep red, clear pink, salmon-pink 
or white flowered varieties; and if your 
fancy turns to odd foliage markings, 
there are variegated forms, both bi-color 
and tri-color. A very old tri-color va- 
riety, known as Mrs. Pollock, lately came 
to my notice while going through some 
catalogues from the West. This group is 
occasionally referred to as Fish Gera- 
niums. 

Although it is possible to propagate 
these at almost any time, the accustomed 
procedure has been to take cuttings in 
September, and to insert them firmly in 
a medium that is at least half sharp sand. 
A 4-inch cutting will doubtless root, but 
I prefer one that is 8 to 10 inches long. 
It wil make a good plant much more 
quickly. The cuttings may be left in the 
rooting material until spring and at no 
time during this stage of growth will it 
be necessary or desirable that they be 
subjected to a high greenhouse tempera- 
ture. Very little water is needed at this 





Prune Rambler and Pillar Roses as 
soon as they have done flowering. Cut 
old stems close to the ground or to the 
main stems when such are to be kept 
from year to year. Encourage the new 
shoots that spring from the bases of the 
bushes to develop on the outside (that 
is, in front) of the others. Do not let 
them push their way up through the mass 
of stems and branches or behind the 
trellis. This will aid pruning them out 
when their times come. 


After Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses have 
produced their June display of blossoms 
cut all the present season’s growths back 
to two joints (“eyes”), give dressings 
of complete fertilizer, spray with Black 
Leaf 40 to destroy aphis and with any 
good fungicide to control leaf diseases, 
and whenever the ground becomes dry 
soak it deeply with water. The first 
watering (in early July) may be of 
liquid manure to stimulate growth. Plants 
so handled should bloom well until late 
autumn. 


After Canterbury Bells have blossomed 
pull them up and fill their places with 
late blooming hardy annuals. Good ones 
are: Verbena, Petunia, Drummond Phlox, 
Sweet Alyssum, Calendula, Larkspur and 
Cornflower. 

Black blister beetles 
poisons. They are 
China Asters, so are often 
beetles. The best control so 
ered is sodium fluosilicate. Mix equal 
parts of this with hydrated (“agricul- 
tural”) lime and dust it on the foliage 
while wet with dew. As the poison is 
slow to take effect don’t expect results 
too soon. Notice how the beetle census 
diminishes, day by day! 


resist arsenical 
specially fond of 
ealled Aster 
far discov- 


J. G. ESSON 


time. When potted in early spring it is 
then important that they be given a 
growing temperature of 55 to 60 degrees 
gradually admitting air as they become 
established in the pots. 

Two other groups known as Ivy-leaved 
and scented-leaved Geraniums require the 
same general cultural treatment. Where 
there is room any of them may be grown 
into large specimens. This can be accom- 
plished by moving the plant periodically 
into a larger container. Pelargoniums, 
generally speaking, are among the easiest 
plants we grow in the greenhouse. They 
favor a light airy environment. The tem- 


perature for established plants should 
never drop below 40 degrees during 
winter. 


There is another group that is handled 
rather differently. Seed is offered in some 
catalogues as “Pelargonium, large flow- 
ered show Geranium.” Ordinarily we call 
it the Martha Washington Geranium. 
From seed we must not expect a large 
percentage of the finest colors. Usually 
they will be rather small flowered and a 
big proportion will be colors that are 
disappointing. So it is a matter of selec- 
tion, and cuttings of the best should be 
taken in July. Propagate in the same 

(Continued on page 287) 
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Orchid Culture by the Amateur 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


HE one thing I wish especially to 

stress in my series of articles is 

that I am writing as an amateur, 
giving my own experiences in Orchid cul- 
ture as “My Hobby.” I am doing this 
to encourage others to engage in what 
I have found to be a delightful, healthful 
and most interesting avocation. You ean 
succeed with Orchids, I believe, because 
I have, even though my first attempts 
were made with the usual fear and trem- 
bling. Don’t you think that if a physi- 
cian who devotes nearly all his time to 
his profession ean grow Orchids that you, 
too, can do as well or better? 

It’s true I employ a gardener who 
looks after routine work, such as prepar- 
ing potting materials, spraying the 
plants. and helping in other ways. How- 
ever, I am familiar with every plant in 
my collection of nearly a thousand. I 
have potted, labeled and watched each 
one for its special needs and am upon 
“intimate terms” with every plant. 

[ personally attend to making the 
preparing the culture’ media, 
planting the seed, and transplanting the 
seedlings from flasks to community pots. 
Of course, all this is done in a small way 
but is “part of the fun.” So let me re- 
peat again that Orchids are not difficult 
to grow and that you should no longer 
delay because of fear of failure. If 
vou preserve every number of this Or- 
chid series, as many are doing, you will 
find answers to many of your questions. 
Excellent cultural notes are in the eata- 
logues issued by growers. 


Crosses, 


Man’s Improvement Upon Nature 


Some one defined a hybrid as “Beauty 
bequeathed by Nature, enhanced — by 
man.” New Orchid hybrids which are 
larger, sturdier and more beautiful than 
the natural species are the result of care- 
ful selection of parents 
and their crosses. Perhaps 
no other plant family 
lends ready acqui- 
escence to the plant gene- 
tist than the Orehid, 
Crosses may be made not 
only between species and 
varieties of the same genus 
but also between many 
widely diverse genera. A 
list published in the Bul- 
letin of the American Or- 
chid Society mentions 111 
possible between 
genera, so the possibilities 
are almost limitless. 

Man has outdone 
“Mother Nature” in rear- 
ing plants from seed. The 
seeds of almost all Or- 
ehids are exceedingly small, 
more like particles of dust 
than living atoms contain- 
ing potential plants. No 
starch or protein is stored 
about the minute germ in 
an Orchid seed to sustain 


more 


Crosses 
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Editor’s Note: This is the fourteenth ar- 
ticle in a series which has been written 
by Dr. Yarian especially for FLOWER 
GrRoweR. The author has kindly consented 
to answer questions for readers. When 
writing Dr. Yarian for information, kind- 
ly enclose addressed stamped envelope. 





the plantlet until rootlets are developed 
so it must obtain nourishment from with- 


out. Orchid seed pods often contain 
500,000 to 1,000,000 seed. They are so 
small that in some species it requires 


15,000 to weigh even one grain. 

With most tropical Orchids, which are 
“air plants,” only those seed which, 
borne by the wind, alight upon the bark 
of certain kinds of trees ever germinate 
and grow. The loss of seed must be tre- 
mendous in Nature, but not so by the 
modern methods of seed germination 
which have resulted from the work of 
Professor Knudsen of Cornell University, 
who in 1922 developed the “asymbiotie 
method of orchid germination.” (In a 
later article I shall describe the method 
in detail.) 

Unflowered seedlings. Many orchidists 
have, since the discovery of this method 
of germination, grown large numbers of 
excellent hybrid seedlings which may be 
purchased in all stages of development 
from the flask stage to those which have 
bloomed and proved their worth. Unless 
one 1s familiar with the necessary treat 
ment of the minute, young plants before 
they are transplanted from the flasks, 
or even for two years afterward, I would 
advise against their purchase. If one 
has the facilities and knowledge, is will- 
ing to wait 6 to 8 years for the final 
result, it’s an interesting undertaking to 
grow seedlings on. In general, I would 


advise purchasing crosses of good parent- 





The Brasso-cattleya Mrs. J. H. Leeman has a beautifully fringed labellum. 
This variety has been a parent of many choice seedlings 


age, of plants from three vears of age on 
to those which have bloomed. 

Enjoyment of the final result .is in- 
creased many fold if you produced the 
hybrid vourself, reared it like a “bottle 
fed intant,” watched its development 
with great expectation, and finally have 
attended its “Coming Out Party.” But 
whether you produced the seedlings or 
purchased them with their “pedigree,” 
vou can never be certain of the results. 
They may be much finer than either 
parent, or the Mendelian Law may have 
intervened to their detriment. However, 
there is little chance of the new hybrid 
heing inferior if the parentage has been 
wisely selected and most hybridists are 
very careful about this. 

We gardeners are gamblers at heart. 
That is why we are always looking for 
new varieties. We want the sensation of 
being surprised, of winning a prize. For 
a real thrill, purchase some unflowered 
Cattleyas, Laelio-cattlevas, 
Brasso-cattlevas or Brasso-laelio-cattle- 
vas and grow them on until they come 
into bloom. Even the hybridist who has 
produced them cannot be entirely certain 
as to the characteristics of the offspring 
but the chances of getting something 
worth while exceed those of disappoint- 
ment, 

We have just. witnessed the first bloom- 
ing of a Brasso-laelio-cattleva which was 
purchased as a small seedling eight vears 
azo, 


erosses of 


It was a cross of Brasso-cattleva 
Mrs. J. H. Leeman by Laelio-eattleya Lu- 
minosa aurea. The sepals and_ petals 
proved to be vellow, as was expected and 


the very large fringed labellum, a dark 
wine color. The blossom measured eight 
inches across and was deliciously fra- 


grant. The name assigned to this eross 
is Brasso -laelio-eattleya Truffautiana 
and I note that one grower prices it at 
twenty-five dollars for a blooming plant. 
Another seedling of a “tri- 
veneric” which I 
have flowered from a small 
purchased plant, is B. L. 
C. Afterglow which was 
illustrated in the February 
FLOWER GROWER. 


cross, 


Another seedling which 
blossomed this year is one 
which was produced at 
Cornell University by Pro- 
fessor E. A. White, author 
of “American Orchid Cul- 
ture.” He is going to 
name it  Laelio-eattleva 
“Cornell.” It is a beautiful 
dark orchid-colored flowe1 
with a delightful fra- 
grance. In my opinion, 
and that of many others, 
Laelio-cattleyas Are among 
the most desirable of hy- 
brids and rank very high 
as corsage flowers. 

While seedlings of Cat- 
tlevas and like genera re- 
quire 6 to 8 years to bloom, 











Vandas, Cypripediums and Dendrobiums 


blossom in 4 to 5 years. Lists of both 
named and un-named seedlings of vari- 
ous crosses and ages may be obtained 
from many. growers and they afford the 
means of building up a good Orchid col- 
lection at a minimum of expense. Per- 
sonally, I think them well worth while 
and so far no unflowered seedling which 
I have purchased has been a disappoint- 
ment. 
Cultural Notes for June 


If you have not already provided 
shade for your Orchids, it should be 
attended to without further delay. Roll- 
er slat shades are unquestionably the 
best and most efficient for they can be 
used when needed or rolled up on dark 
days. Muslin shades which either can 
be rolled up or slid along upon rods 
or wires are also good but unlike slat 
shades, these must be upon the inside of 
the house and the sunshine first passes 
through the glass before being inter- 
cepted by the shades and thus tends to 
heat up the house more than when slats 
are used. Many depend upon whitewash- 
ing the glass, using some advertised mix- 
ture, flour and water, or possibly white 
lead mixed with gasolene. 

Spraying. Spraying with insecticides 
must be carried on all through the year 
to prevent rather than cure insect infes- 
tations. I have recently used, upon the 
recommendation of a most skillful grow- 
er, a spray known as D & P Plant Spray 
which is priced at three dollars per gal- 
lon by one dealer and we are well pleased 
with its action. Wilson’s O. K. is an- 
other excellent Orchid spray. 

Watering. As warmer weather is now 
approaching it will be necessary to water 
oftener. Spraying the plants with pure 
soft water may now be done more fre- 
quently than during the early spring 
months. This is best done in the fore- 
noon, 


Re-potting. Most repotting should 
have been done before June as growth 
has probably now occurred in most plants 
to such a degree that some harm might be 
done by disturbing the new roots and 
growth. If any plants have been left 
which now need that operation, it should 


not be delayed longer. Newly potted 
plants should be shaded and watered 


moderately but the foliage may be 
sprayed without wetting the potting ma- 
terial very much until new growth starts. 


“Blueberry Culture in 
Massachusetts” 


This 20-page bulletin (published by 
Mass. State College, Amherst) gives eul- 
tural information about cultivated blue- 
berries, including soil preparation, prop- 
agation, pruning and control of 
and disease. 


insects 








Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. 


HANK heaven for my 

modesty! But for it I might have 
an exaggerated and chronic case of 
tumefaction of the cranium! If as a 
garden editor I could answer all the 
questions people ask me, I should prob- 
ably become as vain as The Omniscient 
Ostrich. 


egregious 


“This wonderful bird was frequently 
heard 
To remark complacently: 
If you seek for information or re- 
quire an explanation 
I’m a brimming fount of wisdom 
that responds to every call. 
For assorted, gilt edge knowledge I 
san discount every college. 
I’m a simple little ostrich, but I 
know it all.” 


* * * 


One of my inquirers tells me he has 
learned that bees are important agents 
in the pollination of flowers and, there- 
fore, in the production of fruit. He is 
so interested he has decided to keep bees 
for that purpose, but since he doesn’t 
want to use skeps, as old fashioned hives 
are called, and, therefore, have to kill 
the bees to get their honey he wants to 
know how to convert an old bureau into 
a hive! Presumably a multiple apart- 
ment affair! 

I suppose it could be done by some in- 
ventive genius—which I am not—but I 
doubt whether the bees would take kindly 
to the arrangement. They might object 


to his pulling out, say, the “handker- 
chief” drawer when he wanted some 
honey for griddle cakes. Of course, I 


couldn’t tell him that, so I suggested 
that he write the A. I. Root Company, 
not for ways and means but for modern, 
sectional hives which this concern has 
developed during the past half century 
or longer. I have often wondered if he 
did. 


* * * 


I have a little garden where many 
flowers are seen— 

Bright Lilies bend beside the walks 
and Daisies in the green. 

There Pansies grow, and Tulips, and 
many a lovely flower; 

They blossom in my garden and give 
me joy each hour. 


I have another garden that I 
tend with care 

And fill with lovely growing things 
lest weeds should gather there. 

May sweetness, kindness, merey, and 
joy be in each part 

To grace this other garden 
den of my heart. 


must 


the gar 


Unidentified 
* * * 


To the beginner it is perplexing, al- 


most distracting, this matter of “the 
right Roses.” ... The conventional cata- 
logue does not help .. . for its per- 
spective on Rose varieties is searcely 
normal. All are “the best ever;” no 


KAINS 


faults are reported; the abundant ad- 
jectives of the English language are ex- 
hausted in the descriptions. One is re- 
minded of the answer given by the 
bishop to the question of the young 
preacher whose first sermon he had just 
heard. There had been many long words, 
many glowing periods, many extravagant 
gestures, but very little really said. “What 
did you think of my sermon?” hopefully 
queried the neophyte. “Well, my dear 
young brother,” said the bishop, “in 
view of the way you used up the Eng- 
lish language in your discourse, I fear 
that if you had had anything of real 
importance to say, there would have been 
nothing left for you but to make faces!” 
So with those Rose descriptions; if a 
European hybridist should produce a 
new Rose as sweet as La France, as 
large as Paul Neyron, as exquisite in 
color as Los Angeles, as free-blooming 
as Gruss an Teplitz, as beautiful in 
plant-habit as Spinosissima, as vigorous 
as American Pillar, as hardy as Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, he would have no way 
left of telling about it so as to be be- 
lieved ! 
J. Horack McFaruanp, 
The Rose in America. 
* * * 


The many love the that 
hastens into town, 

The broad road, the white road, where 
the noonday sun beats down; 

3ut I would choose the byways; all 
lesser paths that be, 

By wood or field, by sea or hill, shall 
be the way for me. 


highway 


The highway seeks the city, a bus- 
tling, hurrying street, 
The little byways turn 
loitering is sweet; 
Achievement is the highway’s 
ambition lends it speed; 
The little lanes lie sweet and 
contentment is their creed. 


aside, their 


goal, 


fair; 


There’s something restful in them a 
highway never knows— 

Shy solitudes, green vistas, the little 
breeze that blows, 

Low vines upon a gray stone wall, the 
song of bird and bee! 

Those little wood paths never guess 
what joy they hold for me. 

Frances Crospy HAMLET, 
“Highway and Byway.” 


* * * 


Here’s a happy thought to adopt: A 
lady while traveling in the South was 
struek by the bleakness of the roadsides 
in many places, so she saved the seed of 
her Poppies, Phlox, Cosmos and various 
other sturdy annuals and perennials and 
seattered them from the car windows as 
she sped through the country in later 
trips—not that she herself might enjoy 
the beauty of the blossoms but that others 
who would later journey those ways 
might have bright little oases of bloom. 
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Cross Pollinating Delphinium 


Epwarp STEICHEN 


feprinted from “Delphinium” 
Courtesy The American Delphinium Society 


1. On the plant 
you have selected as 
the mother or 
bearing plant for the 
eross choose one or 
more buds or partly 
opened flowers. Then 
remove all the re- 
maining buds and 
flowers on the spike. 


seed 


2. Spread and 
open up the flowers 
or buds. In all oper- 
ations your fingers 
are the only tools. 
Don't get too rough. 


3. To facilitate 
your further work, 
pull off the petals 
which constitute the 
“hee.” 


4. This gets them 
out of your way and 
fully exposes the 
cluster of anthers in 
the center. 


5. Pull off all of 
the anthers to pre- 
vent any _ possible 
self fertilization. Be 
gentle but firm and 
thorough. 


6. The flower is 
now emasculated and 
should be covered 
with a paper bag or 
with cheese cloth un- 
til it is ready for 
pollination. 


7. Four to five 
days later the pistils 
have grown out and 
upward, their tips 
(stigmas) are recep- 
tive and ready to re- 
ceive pollen. 


8. In the mean- 
time the pollen par- 
ent you select to use 
must be producing 
pollen. Remove the 
bee. Note the white 
powder (pollen) on 
the upper anthers. 


9. Gently touch 
the tips (stigma) of 
the pistil of the 
emasculated flower 
(picture No. 7) with 
the powdery white 
pollen of the other 
flower (picture No. 
8), then cover up the 
spike again. 


10. A few days 
later the petals fall, 
the pod swells, your 
“taken.” 


11. The seed is 
ripe. Good luck to 
you and don’t forget 
to try again and 
again and again. 


eross has 


























An Iris Discovery 


PANSY M. BARNES, (Iowa) 


MONG the Irises dear to grand- 
mother’s heart was fragrant, early 
blooming, tall Florentina Alba. 

The blooms are such a pale lavender that 
most people call them grey. 

Some years ago, a plant of this variety 
threw a sport similar in shade but of 


a lovely crumpled texture. This was 
named Zua. Iris sports are rather rare; 
most new varieties come from seed. One 


nurseryman, who had watched his fields 
for years, said that he had never seen 
one. 

In my garden in southwest Iowa last 
spring, a plant of Zua, established there 
for seven years, threw up a number of 
bud stalks. The tips of the buds on one 
stalk, instead of being grey, were a lovely 
violet. This shade was very similar to 
that of Wm. Mohr. 

When the first one opened on May 
Day, behold! It was violet with veining of 
darker violet. The nurseryman on seeing 
it said, “It is a true sport, the first one 
that I have ever seen!” 

Zua blooms each year ahead of most 
of the so-called German Iris, along with 
the intermediate ones and late Tulips. 
So the new sport, which has been named 
Janet Barnes, in honor of my little 
eranddaughter, should prove a beautiful 
addition to May flowers. 


—Many rare and choice new flowers are 


born in the gardens of amateurs, either 
as natural sports or as hybrids resulting 


from cross pollination. Some of these 
eventually gain national prominence; 


others are of local interest. If you have a 
new flower or plant creation, send a pho- 
tograph and description of it to this 
“Plant Discoveries” department.—EpIToR 


Peony Do’s and Don’ts 


H. R. Lawrence, ( Ill.) 


WE have been growing Peonies for 
over a quarter of a century, so 
thought I might tell Peony lovers a few 
do’s and don’ts that will help them raise 
bigger and better Peonies. 

So many articles have been penned 
about this aristocratic plant by people 
who never acquired a bit of good earth 
under their finger nails from contact with 
the soil that it is high time some one got 
down to the fundamentals (I like that 
word) of Peony culture. 

DO—drive out to some nursery at 
Peony blooming time and take paper and 
pencil to jot down names of Peony blooms 
that take your faney. 

DO—look for stiff stems, good foliage 
and peek down into the plant to see if 
many of the blooming stems have been 
eut out to foree the remaining blooms 
to larger size. You would not do this to 
your own lovely garden plants. 

DO—heware of the man that has a few 
choice blooms in a milk bottle for show 
purposes and tells you that his Peony 
farm is several miles away. He should be 





The new rich violet Janet Barnes Iris 
(left) ‘contrasts with Zua (right) 
eating and sleeping with Peonies in 


blooming season. 

DO—dig a hole large and deep, then 
pack dirt back into the hole. Then dig 
out the center of the hole and plant your 
root. This method allows an amateur to 
see where he puts the root. In cold eli- 
mates allow three inches of dirt over the 
top of the eyes or buds, in warmer 
climates one or two inches is sufficient. 

DON’T—place manure at 
young Peonies at planting time. 


roots of 


The 


' young roots start to form at the base of 


eyes or buds and resent manure at that 
time; it curls up the tender roots and 
prevents blooming. After the young plant 
has sent up a shoot about 6 inches high 
in the spring then you ean place manure 
on top of the ground around the plant 
and let the rains wash the manure into the 
ground. In other words feed the plant 
while it is in active growth. 

DON’T—buy a 10-year-old plant be- 
‘ause it is a bargain; you will most 
likely move away before it blooms. Three 
to 5-eye divisions from not more than a 
5-year-old Peony root (a 3-vear-old root 
is better) will give you blooms years 
sooner than the 10-year-old one. Buy a 
root to grow up with you, not one that 
has grown up with someone else. 

DON’T—pinch off the first blooms on 
your plants. Nature supplies sugar in 
the plant during freezing weather. When 
spring comes the sugar turns into glucose 
and the flower buds are coated with this 
sticky substance. Let the first blooms 
gradually die down and the glucose will 
return to the root and furnish the sugar 
for next year’s blooms. A good nursery- 
man always leaves two leaves on a stalk 
and 3 to 5 blooms on an old plant when 
he uses the plant for cut flower purposes. 
In the summer old roots must get nour- 
ishment from the stalks that gather nitro- 
gen and other elements from the air. 


DON’T—cut flower stalks off in order 
to plant something else in the place ocecu- 
pied by the Peony. Nature supplies stalks 
and leaves for winter protection; they 
hold the snow and should be 
and burned in the spring. 


raked off 








New Way to Propagate 
Rhododendrons 


(Continued from page 277) 


be looked to as likely subjects for experi- 
mentation. 

Of the hybrids of Rhododendron ecataw 
biense, only Boule de Neige, Purpureum 
Elegans and Roseum Elegans have been 
handled but all with very fair 
Of these, Roseum Elegans gave the most 
rapid response; Purpureum Elegans was 
the slowest. On an average, about 80 to 
85 per cent of all leaf-bud cuttings ulti- 
mately developed into new plants. 


success. 


R. decorum responds readily. Rhodo- 
dendrons earolinianum and minus, on the 
other hand, have proved very slow to 
root; they may take sixteen weeks or 
longer. Once rooted, they produce plants 
quite well, but, because of the time in- 
volved, propagation of these plants by 
leaf-bud cuttings is not at present con- 
sidered practical. The same is true of 
R. letevirens and may possibly be found 
to apply to other small-leaved plants. R. 
letevirens can be propagated much more 
readily by stem cuttings. R. maximum 
has given the poorest response of any. 
The difficulty again is in rooting. The 
rooting percentage with this plant may 
ultimately be as high as 90 per cent but 
not until after 16 or 20 weeks in the 
propagating bench, which is a very long 
time to wait. 

Among related plants, Pieris japonica 
and Leucothoé catesbei have both been 
found very easy to handle by this method, 
Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, on the 
other hand, remains extremely slow. Pos- 
sible ways of speeding the rooting of 
these slower plants are being investigated 
at the present time. The only Azalea 
so far tried was R. japonicum and it 
gave no response at all. But the eut- 
tings were taken rather late in summer 
and for that reason it should not, per- 
haps, be considered a fair test. 


Advantages. For those plants with 
which it is successful the leaf-bud method 
appears to be both an economical and 
rapid system of propagation. A _ shoot 
growth which, in grafting, will make only 
one scion and provide one plant, will fur- 
nish five, six or more leaf-bud cuttings. 
Kach of these will produce an individual 
fully as large as the grafted plant in 
about one-third the time. 

From the practical standpoint the chief 
interest of this method centers around 
its value as a means of quickly repro- 
ducing such forms of the large-leaved 
hybrid Rhododendrons as at present ean 
only be vegetatively propagated by 
grafting or layering. Of these hybrids 
the horticultural varieties of R. cataw- 
biense are of first importance to those 
who happen to have their gardens in the 
northeastern United States. At least 
some forms appear to respond quite well. 
It will be interesting to discover just 
how many species and varieties can ae- 
tually be handled by this method; it will 
be equally interesting to find how praec- 
tical the propagation of Rhododendrons 
by leaf-bud cuttings will ultimately prove 
to be.—Journal of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden, 
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Grow Sunflowers for Decoration 


ANY flower lovers overlook the 
Sunflower’s possibilities for dec- 
oration. Aceustomed to think- 
ing of it as a very common plant to be 
relegated to fence corners and other 
places not desired for more refined, fas- 
tididus flowers, many of us have failed to 
see the real beauty of the hardy blossoms 
and consequently have not utilized them 
as much as we might. 
We may well be proud of the Sun- 
flower in our houses and gar- 
dens, for it is a staunch Ameri- 


can plant with eonsiderable 
romance interwoven in its his- 
tory. Peru has given the flower 


honor by naming it the national 
floral emblem, and it is the state 
flower of our own Kansas. It is 
said that the Spanish explorer, 
Pizarro, found the Sunflower 
used as a symbol by the Inea 
Indians to represent their Sun- 
god. 

Natives of America, golden 
Sunflowers lend themselves to 
interior as well as exterior deco- 
ration. Few more highly culti- 
vated flowers offer such gracious, 
accommodating usefulness as 
does the common Sunflower with 
its broad face bordered with 
petals of rich, bright coloring. 

For sereens or borders of 
garden and lawn the plants have 
special value since both foliage 
and flowers are attractive and 
the stalks vary in height, ae- 
cording to variety, from 3 or 4 
feet to 12 feet. 

Of course, you will not use eut 
Sunflowers of the larger varie- 
ties as you would use daintier 
blooms like Sweet Peas or Nas- 
turtiums. You will not place 
them in small, delicate containers 
where space is limited. To make 
the most of their bold, startling 


] Grow 
beauty you must give these 
flowers very careful considera- 
tion, but artistie results ean be 


obtained that will be a pleasant surprise 
to you. 


SINGLE Sunflower, of 
4 variety, cut rather 
stalk so as to 


double 
far down on the 
include several leaves and 
perhaps a bud or two, makes a gorgeous 
showing if placed in a tall, sturdy jar or 
vase that has a narrow opening. If you 
have a fireplace in the living-room, try 
minimizing its dark “vawn” with a tall, 
heavy jar containing half a dozen 
medium-sized Sunflowers of the common, 
single variety. These may be the smaller 
blossoms eut from the tallest stalks. 

Two or three large Sunflowers, eut with 
long stems, and several branches of Juni- 
per or other evergreens make an unusual 
and effective combination when arranged 
in a suitable container and placed at the 
end or in the corner of a long room. 
Sunflowers of the new miniature variety 
may be used in many ways where bright 
eoloring is desired. 


the 
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MARGARET ANN AHLERS 


Interesting variations of the common 
single Sunflower, Helianthus annus, in- 


elude Gaillardiflorus, which has showy 
brown and red blossoms; Giganteus, 
which grows as high as 12 feet; San- 
guineus, a new blood-red variety that 
reaches 10 feet; and the Mammoth, 


which produces immense heads measuring 
12 to 20 inches across. The seeds of this 


plant are particularly valuable for poul- 
try and for winter feeding of birds. 





Photo by D. E. 


double Sunflowers for variety in your garden and in 


your flower arrangements 


Double varieties inelude Californicus 
which grows to a height of 6 feet and 
bears golden-yellow blooms with green 
centers; Chrysanthemiflorus, a handsome 
10-foot giant; and Maultiflorus, which 
grows to 6 feet. 

Of all the Sunflowers the small varie- 
ties are perhaps least known and most 
interesting. There is a new miniature 
whose flowers of pale yellow, golden- 
yellow, and creamy white have light or 
dark centers. Well worth attention, too, 
are the Lilliput, a spreading, free-bloom- 


ing, 10-inch variety that will stand 
drought very well; the Cueumeriflorus, 


Stella, a miniature with blooms 3 inches 
in diameter; and the Dwarf Chrysanthe- 
mum, with shaggy double flowers borne 
on bushy, compact plants about 3 feet 
tall. 


English varieties that invite the atten- 
tion of American gardeners are Excel- 
sior, a striking strain bearing yellow 


o 





. Sunflower. 


Ahlers 


flowers with broad zones of red, brown, 
and purple; and Harpalium D. Dewar, 
which has gracefully curved petals. These 
are both excellent for cutting. 

Many plants and flowers now popular 
in America have found their way into 
this country from faraway lands, but 
the reverse is true in the case of the 
Early American settlers are 
responsible for the introduction of the 
Sunflower into foreign lands. 

Certain it is that common 
things often are possessed of ex- 
traordinary beauty if we but 
take time to see it. 


Scabiosa Fischeri 


AY I suggest a new peren- 
+ nial Seabiosa that well de- 
serves enthusiasm. Seabiosa 
fischeri, as recorded in the sup- 
plement to “Hortus,” has come 
into cultivation in this country 
since 1930 from Asia. 

It has proved perfectly hardy 
in central Wisconsin. When 
grown from seed it makes large 
rosettes of irregularly cut leaves 
the first year, supported by a 
dense mass of fibrous roots. It 
appreciates good fare, a good 
garden loam enriched with 
humus. 

The flower stalk which shoots 


up the following year to 30 
inches or more is_ intricately 
branched forming a multitude 


of flower heads beginning in 
August and continuing into Sep- 
tember. It faces down well of 
itself so that it well deserves a 
spot of prominence in the border. 

The flowers are shaped more 
like the annual than 
the perennial Scabiosa caucasiea. 
The rounded cone of disk flowers 
and the outside petals of the ray 
flowers have the same clear lav- 
ender-blue color. 

There is no question of its value. Re- 
turn in memory to your border of last 
August with the ample bloom of June 
and July gone and the fall annuals yet 
very sparsely in flower. Think of the 
added snap that a few clumps of a bright 
lavender-blue would have given.—Brr- 
NARD HARKNESS. 


Seabiosa 


Barrel Herb Garden 


If you would like an herb garden, and 
seem to have no suitable place for it, just 
plant the herbs in a large barrel just as 
strawberries are sometimes grown. 


Fill the barrel with garden loam, peat 
moss, and about two trowelsful of bonemeal. 
Set Parsley, Mint and Thyme in the side- 
holes, and other herbs such as Tarragon, 
Sage, Chives, Pepper Grass and Rosemary 
in the Water and sun will do the 
rest, and you will likely have many helps 
to the kitchen garden in a very small space. 


top. 

















THE WORLD OF PLANT LIFE by 
C. J. Hylander. Illustrated. 722 
pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. $7.50. 


The author of this valuable book is 
assistant professor of Botany at Col- 
gate University and in his work has 
doubtless realized the vital need for a 
work such as he has given us. 

Beginning with the lowest form of 
plant life—pbacterial organism — he 
ascends the vegetative tree from the 
lowly branches of the fungi and mosses 
to the ferns and on upward to the more 
complicated monocots and dicots. 

Part I is devoted to thallus spore 
plants, carrying through algaes and 
fleshy fungi to lichens. In Part IT the 
leafy spore plants are discussed, while 
Part III covers the naked seed plants 
such as coniferous evergreens. Fruit seed 
dicots follow—the catkin bearers, the 
elms, pinks, laurels, ete.; and finally 
there are the fruit seed monocots—the 
grasses, palms, lilies. orchids, et al. 

An appendix gives a plant list ar- 
ranged by phyla, classes, orders and 
families with common and _ scientific 
names. 

A reference list of books dealing with 
the detailed aspects of plant life corre- 
lated with the chapters and a complete 
index complete the volume. 

The value of a work of this sort can 
hardly be overestimated, classifying and 
describing as it does every common type 
of plant. Distribution, habits, and uses 
are given together with the special struc- 
ture of each and the reason for its unique 
development. 

The scientifically minded amateur as 
well as the serious student of botany will 
find “The World of Plant Life” a veri- 
table treasure house of readily available 
information. 

Mr. Hylander has illustrated 
his volume with more than 400 
of his own excellent photographs 
and line drawings, made during 
his travels in collecting mate- 
rial for the book. 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES by 
Walter Conrad Muenscher. 
Illustrated. 266 pages. The 
Maemillan Company, New 
York City. $3.50. 


This unique work has_ been 
compiled by Doctor Muenscher 
who is Professor of Botany at 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity. It is a companion volume 
for his earlier publication, 
“Weeds.” 

Needless to say, it is scientific- 
ally correet and of wide scope, 
listing plants poisonous to ani- 
mals as well as to man. 

The various types of poison- 
ous plants are discussed, the 
chemical nature of the toxic 
principle, its physiological ac- 
tion and the conditions under 
which poisoning is produced. All 
known poisonous plants in the 
United States (including im- 
ports) are listed according to 


Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


families, giving the poisonous species 
with Latin and English names, deserip- 
tions, distribution and habitat, and con- 
ditions suitable for poisoning. 


GARDEN PLANNING AND BUILD- 
ING by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry 
B. Raymore. Illustrated. 244 pages. 
Whittlesey House, N.Y.C. $3. 


Mr. Ortloff and Mr. Raymore, the co- 
authors of “Garden Maintenamee” and 
“Color and Suecession of Bloom in the 
Garden” are well fitted to their present 
task of writing a practical book on land- 
seaping the home grounds. 

Whether the home owner plans _ his 
own gardens or calls in the services of 
a landseape architect, he will find essen- 
tial advice and assistance in this book. 

Beginning with the various problems 
of basic design—the site, exposure, 
house location, ete., the authors take the 
reader over the hurdles of lawn mak- 
ing, drive and path building, and de- 
signing the flower garden. Various land- 
seape features are discussed and there 
are chapters on woodland, water and 
rock gardens. 

Playground and game areas—often ne- 
glected in early landscaping plans—are 
given careful consideration as are garden 
furnishing and flood lighting. 

In closing, the authors diseuss frank- 
ly and sensibly the relation between home 
owner and landscape architect, pleading 
very reasonably that if an architect is to 
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A most satisfactory solution to a common landscape problem ind 
is illustrated in this sketch appearing in “Garden Planning herb sheaf that it is hard to 


and Building”—by Ortloff and Raymore 





enter the picture at all, the client 
should give him an opportunity to 
study the tastes and needs of the fam- 
ily, and to work out just what sort of 
landscape plan is best suited to it. 
Written from an entirely practical 
viewpoint, by men whose business it is 
to plan and landscape suburban and 
country home grounds, “Garden Plan- 
ning and Building” is far more helpful 
to the average individual than are more 
theoretical and “high-brow”’ works on 
the same subject. 
This is the third in the Whittlesey 
House Garden Series edited by F. F. 
Rockwell. 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC by 
Edward I. Farrington. Illustrated. 
141 pages. $1.00. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN by Ed- 
ward I. Farrington. Illustrated. 139 
pages. $1.00. 


HERBS by Helen Noyes Webster. II- 
lustrated, 156 pages. $1.00. 


THE LAWN by Charles W. Parker. 
Illustrated. 118 pages. $1.00. 


ROCK GARDENS by James H. Biss- 
land and others. Illustrated. 128 
pages. $1. Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, Boston. 


Hale, Cushman & Flint have entered the 
garden handbook field, with this group of 
five volumes being now available at the 
unusual low price of one dollar each. The 
series is called The Gardener’s Library 
and is edited ky Edward I. Farrington, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 

“The Gardener’s Almanac,” 
which Mr. Farrington has done 
himself, gives gardening activi- 
ties for each month in the year. 
Much of the material appeared 
originally in Horticulture in the 
well known “Timely Work” de- 
partment. 

There are a number of pho- 
tographic illustrations and many 
clever little pen and ink sketches. 

Mr. Farrington has also writ- 
ten “The Vegetable Garden.” 
This treats every phase of vege- 
table growing: for home ean- 
ning; the vacation garden; per- 
manent crops; combining flow- 
ers and vegetables; the family 
garden for five persons, ete. 

It is a pleasure to recommend 
this really practical and exhaus- 
tive book on vegetable growing, 
the best that has appeared in 
some years. 


“Herbs” by 
Webster. 


Since herbs go hand in hand 
with vegetables it is advisable to 
study the two subjects at one 
time. 

So much of tradition, poetry 
and history is bound up in the 


Helen 


Nc VeS 


separate the practical problems 
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of herb eulture from their 
romantie background. This 
author, however, has made an 
excellent job of it. 

The book opens with a re- 
sume of herb garden styles 
and coneeits of the past, be- 
ginning with the early Greek 
and Roman, and earrying 
through to Colonial gardens 
ot the 18th Century. 

The chapter on a garden of 
native herbs is of unique in- 
terest for those who enjoy 
the eultivation of our own 
wildlings. 

The latter half of the book 
gives important herb fami- 
lies; general horticultural di- 
rections for growing; drying 
and curing information; the 
uses of an herb garden; a 
chapter on cooking with herbs; and a 
check list of herbs for modern gardens 
with descriptions. 


“The Lawn” by Charles W. Parker. 

The lawn, its preparation, care and 
upkeep is the subject of the fourth Hale, 
Cushman & Flint handbook. Types of 
lawn grasses are discussed; the control 
of weeds and lawn pests and all the de- 
tailed practice of good lawn making and 
adequate care. 

“Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them,” by James H. Bissland and others, 
is the last of this group of little books 
and is dedicated to the American Rock 
Garden Society. 

The text covers among other things 
rock garden construction; the cultivation 
of rock garden plants; descriptions of 
rock plants of all sorts; color combina- 
tions in the rock garden and rock plants 
for southern locations. 

A chapter entitled “Rock Garden Mis- 
cellany’” contains much fascinating in- 
formation, especially treating of special 
plants for definite uses. The last chap- 
ter deals entirely with rock garden books 
on every conceivable angle. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS by 
Alex Cumming, Jr. Illustrated. 168 
pages. Whittlesey House, New York 
City. $2.50. 


It is all too seldom that an expert 
plant breeder and grower ean be_per- 
suaded to write of his adventures and 
accomplishments. 

Alex Cumming, whose name is synony- 
mous with that of hardy garden Chry- 
santhemums, has done an excellent job 
in this monographie hand book on the 
flower to which he has devoted so -many 
vears of effort in creating new hybrids 
to extend the color range, flowering sea- 
son, floriferousness, size and hardiness. 

Besides a short history of the Chry- 
santhemum and a_ section on species, 
tvpes and varieties, specific varieties are 
recommended and there are detailed in- 
structions on culture, pest control and 
propagation. 

The record of the author’s adventures 
in breeding are of special interest, as are 
his reminiscences on the creation and 
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The American Delphinium Society awarded this garden of Mrs. A. 
E. Doench, Romulus, Mich., a bronze plaque. From “Delphinium” 


development of the wonderful Korean 
Hybrids which represent his most notable 
work in hardy Chrysanthemum breeding. 

The publication of this book has been 
awaited with impatience by Chrysanthe- 
mum growers anxious for authoritative 
information on culture, selection, ete. It 
comes to hand in good time for the spring 
planting season. This is the second of 
the Whittlesey House Garden 


edited by F. F. Rockwell. 


Series 


AMERICAN ORCHID CULTURE by 
Edward A. White. Illustrated. 256 
pages. A. T. DeLaMare Company, Ine. 

eit 5 


N.Y. C.. $ 


This second edition of a fine work 
contains many valuable features not in- 
cluded in the original edition published 
in 1927. 

The latest accepted methods of cul- 
ture, propagation and marketing are in- 
cluded in this volume together with a 
complete list of American Orchid hy- 
brids. 

Another edition appears in the person- 
al record of the author’s collecting trips 
in the American tropies. 

Those unfamiliar with Doctor White's 
original edition will want to familiarize 
themselves with the whole subject. Others 
will need the new information provided. 
Orchids for beginners; the botany of the 
Orchid family; the characters and culti- 
vation of genera of Orchids are but a 
few of the featured subjects. 

Like Doctor White’s other books, 
“American Orchid Culture” is well writ- 
ten, accurate and offers exhaustive in- 
formation on a subject with which the 
author himself is closely associated. As 
Professor of Floriculture in the New 
York College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Doctor White is an authority on 
many horticultural subjects. 

There are many fine illustrations, some 
in color. 


DELPHINIUM. Illustrated. Organ of 
the American. Delphinium Society. 
American Delphinium Society, Ridge- 
field, Conn, 


The 1938 yearbook of the American 
Delphinium Society carries—between its 
sleek and striking covers—the latest news 


of the Delphinium world, 
written by some of its most 
famous men. 

Edward Steichen gives a 
pen portrait and a candid 
eamera shot of Newell F. 
Vanderbilt and _— elsewhere 
records his own current year’s 
Delphinium experiences and 
advises how to make the gar- 
den safe for Delphinium. 

Leon H. Leonian has an 
informal, intimate column 
which he aptly entitles Del- 
phinolog. 

There are reports of the 
various 1938 awards and ot 
the yearly meeting of the So- 
ciety as well as short articles 
from Delphinium enthusiasts 
the country over. 

The volume is beautifully 
illustrated—and why not, when that 
grand master of photography, Edward 
Steichen, is the current president of the 
Society. 


THE AMERICAN LILY YEAR BOOK, 
Illustrated. 112 pages. The American 
Horticultural Society, Washington, 
D.C. Si00. 


The 1939 Lily Year Book, compiled by 
the Lily Committee of the American Hor- 
ticultural Society, offers articles by Lily 
growers and specialists throughout the 
country. 

A leading article by L. H. MaeDan- 
iels treats of practical considerations in 
the control of Lily mosaic. Forman T. 
MacLean writes of hybrid Lilies and 
Helen M. Fox has contributed largely to 
the book discussing Liliums browni, scot- 
tiae, michiganense, rubellum and also the 
lilies grown in her own garden. 

There are reports on the Lily Field 
Day and the Second Annual Lily Show 
of the Garden Club of Virginia together 
with notes from Connecticut, California, 
North Carolina, ete. 

A list of Lilies indexed from 1938 ¢a- 
talogues is given, but with no attempt 
to correct spelling or taxonomy. 

The book is well prepared and illus- 
trated, with many exeellent line draw- 
ings as well as photographs. 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
RECORD, Vol. XXVII No. 3. Not 
illustrated. 406 pages. Published by 
The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. $2.50. 


In July, 1938, a second edition ap- 
peared of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Record containing a listing of Botanic 
Gardens of the World, edited by the 
Director, C. Stuart Gager. 

The volume is composed of an alpha- 
betical record (with deseriptions, ad- 
dresses, names of officers, ete.) of the 
world’s botanical gardens. This valuable 
compilation is the result of .question- 
naires sent out by Dr. Gager and is, as 
he explains in his preface: 

“not intended merely as a guide to 
existing botanic gardens, as they are 
now, but as materials for a history of 
botanie gardens, existing or no longer 
existing.” 
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Trees for Street Planting 


N choosing “better trees for street 

planting,” we already have as fine 
a group of different species of trees as 
is to be found anywhere except where 
the flora of the North and South meet. 

Despite all of the enemies of the Amer- 
ican Elm, it still stands at the head of 
my list of street trees, and also as an 
ornamental tree. 

Among other desirable street trees are: 


Norway Maple....Acer platanoides 
Red Maple...........Acer rubrum 


Sugar Maple....... Acer saccharum 
White Ash..... Fraxinus americana 
Maidenhair Tree..... .Ginkgo biloba 


Tulip Tree. .Liriodendron tulipifera 


Sweet Gum. .Liquidamber styraciflua 
European Planetree 
Platanus orientalis 


Searlet Oak.......Quereus coccinea 


sur Oak.......Quereus macrocarpa 
Pin Oak..........Quereus palustris 
4 aa Quereus rubr: 


Little Leaf European Linden 
Tilia cordata 
European Linden.....Tilia vulgaris 
Moline Elm 
Ulmus americana var. Moline 
English Elm......Ulmus campestris 


Greorce H. HOo.uister 


Superintendent of Parks, Hartford, 
Conn., Eastern Shade Tree Conference 
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Bancroft Winsor 
1889-1939 


HE Gladiolus industry lost one of 

its leading growers April 8 when 
Mr. Bancroft Winsor died of pneumonia 
at home. 

Mr. Winsor, who did business under 
the name of Flying Cloud Farms, Inc., 
became noted, during the last five years, 
as a leading importer of Pfitzer’s new 
varieties, and those of Mair, Scotland; 
Barth, Germany; Alkemade, Byvoet, Hol- 
land; and Lemoine, France. He brought 
us more new varieties from New Zealand 
and Australian growers. New Mammoth 
varieties like Miss New Zealand, Takina, 
Red Giant, were first shown here by the 
Winsors. 

Using his own farm as a trial garden, 
he raised foreign varieties and built up 
stock of his favorites. His fields became 
a center for leading enthusiasts who 
same for a preview of new introductions. 

Eight years ago his daughter, Sylvia, 
began Gladiolus hybridizing for him. 
With the world’s best varieties from 
which to select, it is not strange that the 
11 Winsor originations introduced have 
real merit. Surfside, Buffette, Red Bank 
and Prestige have been widely welcomed 
in their color classes. His Gardens of 
the Nations won unusual honors in New 
York when first shown. 

Walter P. Winsor, father of Bancroft, 
had extensive greenhouses of Orchids and 
Carnations at Fairhaven, Mass. The love 
of fine flowers was natural to the son 
whose early hobby was racing and breed- 
ing pigeons and breeding and showing 
dogs. 

An active outdoor life was interrupted 
by the contraction of infantile paralysis 
in April, 1924. Mr. Winsor turned his 
attention to flowers, acquiring collections 
of Peonies and Gladioli. The Gladiolus 
developed into his life interest and busi- 
ness. His son and daughter, as well as 
Mrs. Winsor, were actively interested 
with him in all phases of Gladiolus eul- 
ture, breeding and showing; the daugh- 
ter, Sylvia, and her husband, Walter 
Mosley, both graduates of Massachusetts 
State College, made special studies of 
Gladiolus culture at college and several 
years ago became active in the corpora- 


tion which will carry on the business ac- 
tivities, 

Mr. Winsor had been throughout his 
Gladiolus growing, an officer and trustee 
of the New England Gladiolus Society 
where his critical, just and sound busi- 
ness judgment was greatly valued. His 
vigorous personality endeared him to the 
host of persons who knew him and his 
passing will be greatly mourned.—J AMES 
H. OpELL. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 279) 


way as recommended for the others, but 
as soon as they are rooted, pot into 4-inch 
pots and grow them along in a cool airy 
house. Pinch once when growth begins 
and in January or February repot into 
6-inch pots. When established in these 
it will be well to feed with an approved 
greenhouse fertilizer, until bloom begins 
to show in early May. After flowering, 
stand the plants outside and dry them 
off slightly. Prune back to three or four 
leaves from the base, when new cuttings 





Bachrach 
Bancroft Winsor 





are taken in early July. When signs of 
new growth appear turn the plant out 
of the old pot, shake away some of the 
old material and. pot into a 5-inch one. 
Continue with the same treatment as in 
the preceding year; larger specimens may 
be had by increasing the size of con- 
tainer as it is needed. 

June will be a busy month in the green- 
house. Chrysanthemums should now re- 
ceive their final potting, or, of course, 
they may be planted in the bench. Use a 
compost that is rich in humus. Some 
rotted horse manure mixed in the soil 
is good. Be certain of good drainage. 
Plant firmly in soil that is dry enough 
to crumble freely after being tightly 
gripped in the hand. Large Japanese 
type blooms are not so popular as here- 
tofore. If any of these are grown, pinch 
or disbud six weeks prior to the date in 
August given in the Chrysanthemum eata- 
logues, for “taking” the flower bud of the 
different varieties. 


OW now a pinch of Stock seed for 

New Year’s flowers. The Giant of 
Nice type is to be recommended. Prick 
the seedlings 3 inches apart into a flat. 
By July 20 they will be ready for plant- 
ing singly in 4-inch pots. Pot on as re- 
quired and before too many roots have 
exhausted the rooting medium. A final 
shift to a 9-inch pot by October 1 will 
produce specimens if a good rich soil 
has been used. Bear in mind that this re- 
potting as required will result in larger 
plants, but will delay the flowering season. 


Your Garden of Verse 


Gardening 


Thought seedlings are swelling 

In the warm soil of my mind, 

Bursting with a yearning 

To leave the earth behind. 

I must cultivate and water 

And brace them up and then 

I'll have to prune them also 

Lest they grow beyond my ken. 
—Joy A. Biaas 


The Dust Is Calling 


The untrained dust 
touch of God 

When the aesthetic splendor of the 
clod 

With languid dignity of vital power 

Unbinds a truth, which in the shad- 
owed hour, 

Gives vague unrest to cultivated fields 

That hunger for the feel of drifting 


throbs at the 


rain, 
The dust is calling—ealling once 
again. 


—HuGu FInpdLAy 


Holding Court 

Their robes of royal purple’s deep- 
est hue 

No ermine band their velvet garb to 
mar! 

And bending low, their courtiers clad 
in wine: 

Just this—Petunias in an earthen 
jar! 





—Ewnip S. GrRirFrirH 
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IF YOU 


Choose your plants wisely, from a source favorably known ¥ 
throughout the flower growing world—for 10 years we have 


been producing giant rhizomes unforced by irrigation or 








fertilizer here in the fertile Wil- 


lamette Valley, famous for bulbs, 





roses, fruit, berries, hops, nuts; 
an evergreen paradise with 
abundant natural rainfall and 
rich loamy soil—our rhizomes 
are not forced in any way—they 
come to you loaded with vigor 
resultant from normal develop- 


ment in a land where nature in- 





tended things to grow. 


$3 Will Buy 


IVORY ELF, Cream Intermediate 
BLACK WINGS, Black Violet 
DAUNTLESS, Red 

LEGEND, Wine 

VENUS de MILO, White 
WM. MOHR, Odd Hybrid 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, Purple Fall 
Bloomer 


FRIEDA MOHR, Pink 

ALTA CALIFORNIA, Yellow 
EROS, Salmon 

SOUTHLAND, Fall Blooming Yellow 
RED ORCHID, Red Intermediate 
ULTRA, Blue Dwarf 

ELF QUEEN, White Dwarf 

CLARA NOYES, Orange 


15 Varieties, labeled, postpaid 
to your door 


SILVERTON 
“GLORIOLE™ 


Most Glorious 
Frosty Sky Blue 


Cx 


OV 


Fx 


su 








with brilliance, 
or with bewitching 
pastel tints— 


(f you wish colorful border clumps, or if 
you grow your flowers for cutting and 
indoor enjoyment, the Iris, in some form or 
species, will fill the need. The collecting 
of fine Irises, like the accumulating of rare 
paintings or antiques, is a fascinating and 
inspiring hobby. And best of all, no group 
of flowers presents fewer obstacles to 


success. 


Take a step forward and treat yourself to 
the thrill and satisfaction of owning and 
growing some—or at least one—real 


novelty Iris. 


As you would regard an operal perform- 
ance, or a ticket to the world’s series, or 
an object d’ art for the home, so is one 
of the recent new Irises an acquisition to 
be treasured, and one in which you will 
experience a rare feeling of pride in 


owning. 


For your friend who gardens, it is the gift 


supreme! 


The finest Iris catalog in ten years of 
catalog masterpieces—52 pages—glow- 
ing with color—new introductions— 
bargain offers—rare Japanese Iris— 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis—it's 


yours, free, send for it now! 


OREGON 


“BUCKSKIN” 


A Gigantic Tan Introduction 
for 1939 
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Glad Gossip —XIV FORMAN T. McLEAN 


NLIKE most flowering bulbs, the 
Gladiolus makes its flower spike 
during its early growth. Many 
growers start feeding their Gladiolus 
plants about the time the fourth leaf 
appears, in the belief that by so doing 
they make longer, fuller flower spikes. 
Feeding at that time will improve the 
size of the flowers, but cannot increase 
the number of buds, because these are 
already formed, before the third leaf 
was developed, in June. Neither the 
size of the bulb planted, nor the treat- 
ment in middle growth, can influence the 
number of flowers on the spike. All that 
a big, healthy bulb at planting time can 
de is to get the plant off to a good start. 
The time to push your Gladiolus plants, 
in order to have prize blooms for the 
World’s Fair this August (if you are 
an eastern exhibitor), is during this 
month of June, between the time the 
plants sprout and when they put up 
their third leaf, for then the flower buds 
are forming, at the base of the shoot, 
just on top of the bulb. So extra feed- 
ing, watering and tilling should begin 
right now, and continue up to the time 
the flower buds are showing color. The 
feeding may be of nitrate of soda, dried 
blood, liquid manure, or .best of all, of 
a complete fertilizer, a little of which 
may be applied every week or ten days, 
seattered along the rows about two inches 
away from the stalks. 


[X vatering, give plenty at each appli- 
sation, and do not water too often. 
Once or twice a week, even during dry 
weather, is ample. After every watering, 
as soon as the soil is dry on the surface, 
stir it with hoe or rake, breaking up the 
soil not more than an inch deep. The Gla- 
diolus makes shallow roots from the top 
of the bulb, which run near the surface, 
and these should never be disturbed. On 
the other hand, the soil erust should be 
broken up, to admit air, after every rain. 
The Gladiolus likes air at its root, as 
well as moisture and ample food. Give it 
all three, and plenty of warmth and sun- 
shine above ground. Then you may look 
for real results. 

This is also the time to look earefully 
for the first signs of trouble, from thrips, 
disease or mosaic. Thrips are the most 
probable trouble. Look carefully along 
the leaves, near the midribs, for the 
little long black insects, feeding on the 
tissues and leaving small greyish spots 
on the leaves. Should you find any, 
then spread out the sheathing bases of 
the leaves a little, to see if more of these 
same tiny insects are concealed between 
the layers of leaves, which overlap at 
their bases. In these places you may 
find the little orange colored larvae of 
the thrips. This is a specially bad sign, 
for it means that the thrips have already 
begun laying eggs and rearing young. 
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To prevent their further spread, the 
plants should be sprayed or dusted with 
a rotenone and pyrethrum insecticide. 
Some prefer dusting, others spraying. 
In either case, thoroughness is the im- 
portant consideration. Two or three 
treatments, at intervals of not more than 
a week, are needed to check even a very 
mild infestation with thrips. They mul- 
tiply so fast that we must kill the few 
first scattering ones promptly, to be at 
all safe. If we wait until the thrips are 
many, and the flower buds are forming, 
then we are too late. Thrips revel in 
the flower spikes, and completely ruin 





Gladiolus Symposium 


URING 1938 the New England Gladi- 

olus Society conducted two sym- 
posiums to find the 15 most popular 
Gladiolus varieties. One symposium was 
made in July, the other in October. By 
combining the two lists, the following 
were the most popular and in the order 
listed: 


1. Picardy 8. Mother Machree 
2. Minuet 9. Wasaga 
3. Maid of Orleans 10. Duna 
4. Commander 11. Debonair 
Koehl 12. Vagabond 
5. Star of Bethle- Prince 
hem 13. Margaret Ful- 
6. Betty Nuthall ton 
7. Bagdad 14. Pelegrina 


15. Marmora 





them as soon as formed, unless the thrips 
themselves are killed before this stage of 
growth is reached. 

Other good sprays for thrips, recently 
recommended, are brown sugar and Paris 
Green, at the rate of two tablespoonsful 
of Paris Green, and four of brown sugar 
to a gallon of water. This makes a 
sticky spray, which apparently attracts 
and kills thrips. Three quarters as much 
of tartar emetic instead of Paris green 
seems to be as effective, and much safer. 
It is not as poisonous, and does not burn 
the foliage, as the Paris Green some- 
times does, when used with either sugar 
or molasses. 


ISEASES' of Gladioli are  for- 

tunately few, and if sound, healthy 
bulbs are planted, little trouble will arise. 
But some varieties are so subject to dis- 
ase that sound healthy stock cannot 
be relied upon. This is particularly true 
of the varieties with violet colored flow- 
ers. Most of these are specially subject 
to bulb rots, such as bacterial rot or scab. 


This shows on the corms as small, sunken 
brownish varnished-looking spots of de- 
cay. On the growing plants, specially in 
wet weather, the disease spreads to the 
soil level, and there causes the stems to 
rot off at the surface, so that the bases 
of the stalks turn black, and the plants 
fall over. 


HEN this begins to happen, the 

spread of the disease can be checked 
by digging out the sick plants, then soak- 
ing the soil with one-fourth per cent solu- 
tion of Semesan. This disinfectant, though 
ill smelling, does not injure the living 
plants when used in this weak concentra- 
tion, yet seems to be strong enough to 
check the spread of the bacteria. It is 
about as successful in checking the spread 
of damping off in seedlings. 

Bacterial rot is only one of three or 
four fairly common diseases resulting 
from different bulb rots of Gladioli. All 
eventually kill the bulbs or growing 
plants. So any yellow or sickly plants 
should be dug out and examined as soon 
as they are found. Sometimes the 
trouble may not prove to be disease at 
all. Insects sometimes eat off the roots 
of the plants; and in the West, gophers 
often eat off the young shoots just under 
the ground level. They will not eat the 
intensely bitter bulbs, but the shoots are 
sweeter and are relished by many ro- 
dents. 

A comparatively new and little-known 
trouble in Gladiolus plants is mosaic 
disease, which makes the plants pale and 
mottled in appearance. These sick plants 
grow poorly, make poor flowers or none, 
and never recover. No cure is known 
for this type of mosaic disease, and all 
we can do in the ease of sick plants is 
to pull them out and destroy them, lest 
they infect other neighboring plants. We 
do not even know how this disease is 
carried from plant to plant, whether by 
insects, as several virus diseases are, or 
by the hands of workmen, as is true of 
some of the tobacco mosaics. 


MENTION these infrequent troubles 

that may arise so that we may guard 
against them, should they appear. They 
are infrequent enough that most of us 
will never experience them at all. For 
the Gladiolus is on the whole a decided- 
ly healthy plant, with few ills to plague 
it. Given half a show, it will reward 
us with a wealth of bloom, far exceeding 
what we deserve for the little care we 
give it. Those who really tend and care 
for it are usually surprised how easy it 
is to grow truly showy spikes of bloom 
on almost any kind of soil and in prac- 
tically any situation. Rocky hills, ste- 
rile sands, stiff shales, and the most mel- 
low loams have all produced fine blooms, 
with only moderate attention. 














Introducing Coffee Table Arrangements 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HERE is no more intimate spot in 

a living-room than a coffee table. 

Unfortunately this is an ideal of- 
tener than it is an actuality, for there 
is no place given less special thought in 
most homes today. Almost every home 
has a coffee table, yet one can thumb in- 
dices of books on flower arrangement 
almost indefinitely without finding men- 
tion of one. Certainly this little center 
of social interest and comfort should 
speak something more than convenience; 
it should give a personal message of ex- 
quisite detail and simple theme to those 
who gather around it. The very close 
serutiny which the coffee table invites 
over long periods of time makes it almost 
as personal as one’s own perfume. 

The coffee table has been, until very 
recently, the veritable Cinderella of the 
flower show, left home by itself when 
everything and everyone else went to the 
party! But now it’s being “discovered.” 
I ean vision the coffee table section of a 
show. In some convenient but compar- 
atively remote corner, there are a num- 
ber of those folding chairs so familiar to 
publie halls, arranged in squares, facing 
inward, to form little rooms. 
holds four coffee tables with space enough 
to walk between them without crowding. 
Here visitors may rest their feet and 
still see part of the flower show, a part 
that must be seen sitting as well as 
standing, in order to know the exhibits 
as they should be known. Every well- 
planned flower show should have a place 
where visitors may sit a few minutes, so 
there are two objectives attained by the 
coffee table class so ordered. A show of 
limited size may have but one “little 
room” of four tables, with a choice of 
having the exhibits made by invitation 
or in open competition. 


HE coffee table composition is first 

of all semi-miniature in seale. As 
tables vary in size, no exact height 
can be suggested as a limit for container 
or arrangement. By way of sug- 


gestion, it may be said that any 
vase which is large enough to be es 
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used on the large living-room or 
dining-room table, or might even 
be considered for those places, is 
too large for the coffee table. 
The usual position of the coffee 
table with a group of people all 
around it makes it indispensable 
to have the flower arrangement 
standing on it equally attractive 
from all sides, and pleasing from 
standing as well as sitting posi- 
tions. This applies equally to the 
table composition as a whole and 
to the flower arrangement. 
Visually, the coffee table should 
have just so much weight in its 
composition, If there is an ar- 
rangement satisfying in propor- 


tions without accessories, that 
same arrangement will be too 


large and heavy if accessories are 





Announcing a Flower 
Arrangement Clinic 


OW would you like to have 
Dorothy Biddle analyze your 
own arrangements for you? This 


she has agreed to do if you will 
send photographs of your arrange- 
ments as you make them this sum- 


mer. Constructive, helpful eriti- 
cism will be given, thus making 


available to FLOWER GROWER 
readers the services of a nationally 
known author and lecturer. Espe- 
pecially interesting pictures will be 
chosen for use in FLOWER GROWER, 
with the comments. In mailing, pro- 
tect your pictures with heavy eard- 
board. Please enclose return post- 
age. Address photographs to THE 
FLoweR GROWER, 2049 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 











Each room - 


Intimate arrangements, 


added. An arrangement in which the 
grouping on the table includes a tray is 
made considerably smaller and lighter. 
In such small scale poor proportions are 
just as conspicuous as in larger compo- 
sitions. 

Mrs. David D. Dunlop, who won 
blue ribbons at the Detroit Flower Show 
this year did the arrangement shown on 
this page. It is almost lush in effect and 
contains four Gerberas, four leaves of 
Chinese Evergreen, two florets of Stock 
and one tiny spray of Oregon Huexle- 
berry. The Chinese Evergreen is not 
outstanding in its detail interest, but it 
gives bold strength. The more intimate 
charm is given by the delicacy of the 
Gerberas. The outline of vase and four 
leaves forms a sensitive groundwork of 
mass; the touch of Stock and spray of 
Huckleberry are surprise details which 
make this composition such a_ pleasure 





like this one by Mrs. 
D. Dunlop, are best for the coffee table 


David 






for the close contact of the coffee table. 

So precious in detail is the arrange- 
ment on the tray that one cannot imagine 
wasting it in any place less demanding 
of attention than the small coffee table. 


HIS arrangement was planned to 

form a composition with the table 
itself when placed considerably to the 
left. In this case the eve is guided to 
the right. If a symmetrical arrangement 
were used (without accessories) it would 
belong in the middle of the table. Usu- 
ally we have more interest with asymme- 
trical balance, as we find it in this pie- 
ture. 

Comparatively small flowers are best 
for coffee table compositions. Line rather 
than mass interest is usually desirable; 
simplicity rather than elaboration is like- 
ly to be more successful. 

Avoid the use of elaborate accessories 
for the coffee table. Frequently the 
flower arrangement will have a cigarette 
box and an ash tray, and nothing else, to 
complete the composition. These homely, 
useful accessories can be selected to have 
as much color, line and textural interest 
as other less useful articles. Certainly it 
is hard to conceive of more than three 
units (one being the flowers and vase) 
having a place in groupings for our 
coffee tables. 


Conserving Trailing 
Arbutus 


UCH has been written regarding 

the wanton destruction of our be- 
loved spring flower, Epigza repens or 
Mayflower, at the hands of those whose 
delight in gathering great quantities of 
this lovely flower quite overshadows the 
sense of harm that they do in tearing up 
the plant, leaving little or none for prop- 
agation. We need not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of having its flowers in our 
homes, but pick them sparingly. 

While we regret the destruction 
of this plant by ruthless persons, 
there has been another contribut- 
ing factor to its increasing sear- 
city. By cutting great Oak Pine, 
and Hemlock trees for commercial 
purposes, the natural environment 
of the Mayflower has become 
changed. Beneath the trees a 
yearly coating of fallen leaves 
and needles was converted into 
acid soil necessary to Mayflowers. 

We may make a home for 
Trailing Arbutus in our own gar- 
dens, if we but give it natural 
soil conditions. By digging out 
and discarding the old soil in a 
lightly shaded spot, to a depth of 
eight to ten inches, and replacing 
it with a mixture of leaf mold 
from beneath Oak and Pine trees, 
with white sand added, one may 
transplant Trailing Arbutus with 
suecess.—Epa M. Crospy, (Me.) 
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Weathervane 


Al’s back—Letters to you—The new clinic—In tribute—Harvard’s glass 


flowers — Iris garden portrait — Gas routs pests — Three men honored 


ETTERS bring results. Al’s column, 
an experiment early in the year, was 
dropped when he lost his wind, during 
the flower show season, and couldn't keep 
pace with the deadlines of this magazine. 
But many of you complained. ‘What's 
become of Al?” several queried. It took 
some persuasion, but he’s back again and 
I hope that his bits of gossip may appear 
regularly from now on. 


RITING in a much different vein, 

Mrs. Francis King begins a series 
of letters this month. Obviously, Flora, 
as an individual, is non-existent, in spite 
of the friendly, helpful advice that she 
receives. It is meant, instead, that all 
of you assume the role of Flora, for this 
letter is, in fact, written to you person- 
ally. More of these notes will follow 
later. Mrs. King, as you know, has writ- 
ten several inspiring garden books and 
is widely known as a lecturer. 


ONTINUING the policy of FLoOwER 

GROWER to be of personal service to 
its readers, insofar as it is possible, an- 
nouncement is made this month on Doro- 
thy Biddle’s page of a flower arrange- 
ment elinie. All who make arrangements 
are at one time or another puzzled why 
an arrangement fails to satisfy. “Is it in 
good taste for the occasion?” you won- 
der. “Are the colors in harmony?” Good 
pictures, we realize, cannot always be 
obtained but husbands and local camera 
fans will help you. More important, you 
must supply Dorothy Biddle with com- 
plete data: color of container; varieties 
and colors of materials used; and how 
the arrangement is to be used in the 
home. Your personal participation in 
this new department will contribute to- 
ward 


] )#4?8 recently, has been taking 
more than its normal toll from the 
ranks of our leading Gladiolus originat- 
ors. Within the past few months, Joe 
Coleman of Florida who created Minuet, 
Riehard Diener of California whose W. 
Hl. Phipps was a landmark, Mrs. A. H. 
Austin of Ohio who originated the lovely 
Evelyn Kirtland, and Baneroft Winsor 
of Flying Cloud Farms in Connecticut 
have all gone to a Better Land, there to 
continue their work in that garden not 
made with hands. In the 1939 yearbook 
of the New England Gladiolus’ Society, 
it was Bancroft Winsor who wrote an 
appreciation of Joe Coleman and _ his 
work. It is now our sad task to do the 
same elsewhere in this issue for Mr. Win- 
sor, 


its success. 


HE rarest flowers in all the world 
will bloom in their fragile freshness 
for years to come in the University Mu- 
seum at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. They are the glass flowers, created 
by Rudolph Blaschka of Germany, which 
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are so accurate in every minute detail as 


to be indistinguishable from living 
blooms. In 52 years, Rudolph Blaschka 


and his father produced 840 glass models 
for the Ware collection at Harvard. In 
his death, at the age of 82, the secret 
of how these flowers were made is lost, 
for it never was divulged. This unique 
collection is viewed each year by about 
2,000 visitors. 


UR cover this month pictures a cor- 

ner of the Iris garden of Frederick 
W. Cassebeer, known to most of you for 
his contributions to this magazine on 
Iris and Gladiolus. Whereas much of his 
spare time away from his druggist busi- 
ness is devoted to growing and testing 
new Irises and Glads, he manages to ride 
another hobby—photography—with equal 
skill, as his cover picture testifies. Your 
attention is focused especially on Irises 





The “Homing Goose” weathervane picture 
is sent to us by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hun- 
singer of Lawrence, Kansas 


this issue so that you may appraise them 
for yourself while they are in bloom and 
refresh your garden with new colors for 
another season. 


EW attack equipment, in the war 
on garden pests, in the form of tear- 
gas, 1s gaining attention at government 


experiment stations. Tear-gas, it has 
been discovered, is a deadly weapon 


against nematodes, soil fungi, and weed 
seeds (praise be!). Chloropicrin, as the 
liquid product is called, may be poured 
into holes punched in the soil, or shot 
in from tanks with special equipment. 
Seven pounds will treat 1,000 square feet. 
The liquid volatilizes quickly, and so must 
be confined with a gas-tight cover, such as 
glue treated paper which should be sealed 
tight around the edges and kept on for 
several days. When the soil has been 
thoroughly aired, after treating, it is 
safe to sow seeds. 

Experiments with tear-gas in Texas 
have been most encouraging, even in 


treating the open ground. 


In addition 
to nematode control, tear-gas kills soil 
insects, underground stems of Johnson 
grass and bulbs of nut grass. Used at 
the rate of 3 cubic centimeters to a square 
foot of soil, it has exterminated nearly 
all weed seeds in a compost pile. 

Outdoors, tear-gas is not dangerous to 
use, but in greenhouses you should use a 
gas mask. I mention this as a warning 
so that should you come upon your local 
florist wearing a gas mask you will real- 
ize that he is not expecting a sudden 
attack from Mars. 


EVERAL men who have spent a good 

share of their lives in horticulture 
are being given, at this time, due recog- 
nition for their contributions in their 
particular fields. On April 20, 120 
friends of August Koch gave him a tes- 
timonial dinner in Chicago in honor of 
his 50th year as a horticulturist. In re- 
cent years Mr. Koch has been instrumen- 
tal in making the Chicago Park System 
plantings second to none in the country, 
and he has been largely responsible for 
the great conservatory in Garfield Park 
where year round flower shows attract 
hundreds of thousands of visitors. The 
men and their guests who attend the an- 
nual convention of the Men’s Garden 
Club of America on July 13-15 in Elm- 
hurst, Ill., will visit Garfield Park Con- 
servatories. 

After 55 years of improving the Chry- 
santhemum for America, Elmer D. Smith 
of Adrian, Michigan, is retiring from ac- 
tive business. FLOWER. Grower, there- 
fore, takes occasion at this time to re- 
view for you Mr. Smith’s remarkable 
iwhievements to date. 

In another field, Professor E. A. White 
is to be given a testimonial dinner at 
Cornell University, June 15, to mark the 
close of 26 years of active service in 


_teaching floriculture and ornamental hor- 


ticulture at the University. At this time 
his graduates and friends in all parts 
of the globe will honor one whose influ- 
ence has been widespread through his 
writing, teaching, and participation in 
the activities of many societies. Profes- 
sor White is the author of numerous 
books including “American Orehid Cul- 
ture,” the second edition of which was 
recently published and is reviewed this 
month. 


OSTUME jewelry made of strings of 
garden seeds are the latest fashion. 
Kernels of corn, pumpkin, bean and pea- 
seeds, chemically treated to prevent 


sprouting, and sometimes colofed, are be- 
ing featured in department stores. What 
a grand chance to use up left-over seeds! 

















America’s No. 1 Mum Man 


ORD comes that Elmer D. Smith, 

dean of Chrysanthemum breeders, 

not only in America but in the 
world, is retiring’ from business. When 
a man works faithfully at a job for 55 
years, he’s entitled to ease up a little 
in the harness. 

As a young man and for years after, 
Mr. Smith was associated in the florist 
business at Adrian, Michigan, with his 
father, Nathan Smith. After the father’s 
death in 1907, the son gave up other 
types of flower growing and turned all 
his attention to Chrysanthemums. 

The story of his first interest in Mums, 
however, goes back to 1887. While on his 
honeymoon, he attended a meeting of the 
Society of American Florists in Chicago 
where he was fascinated by a talk given 
by John Thorpe on hybridizing. Among 
other things, Thorpe showed how to cross 
Chrysanthemums. In the fall of 1887, 
Smith tried crossing them himself, using 
the few varieties he and his father were 
growing. Seed from these crosses was 
planted, and in 1888 Elmer Smith saw 
his first seedlings bloom. 

From that small beginning, Mr. Smith 
continued crossing, growing, selecting and 
introducing his new varieties until in time 
he beeame world famous. He has intro- 
duced a total of 694 varieties. Most of 
these are greenhouse varieties, but per- 
haps fifty of them have been outdoor 
sorts. 

About 1908 Mr. Smith began to get 
salls for suitable outdoor varieties. At 
that time, only a few were available in 
the United States. In 1909, he imported 
from France about ten early blooming 
hardy sorts, created by August Nonin. 
Two of the best known in this list were 
Normandie and Provence. This marked 
the beginning of modern hardy Mums in 
this country. 


HESE French ones were not very 

hardy so Smith turned to breeding 
varieties suited to northern conditions, 
using the French varieties as a base. A 
few of the varieties he introduced in the 
next ten years were Oconto, Adironds, 
Idolph, Ouray, Zelia and Mitzi. In 1923, 
however, came his early-blooming yellow 
Wolverine, which really marks the begin- 
ning of Smith’s outdoor Mums. In the 
following ten years he introduced a num- 
ber more, notably Isotta, Glada, Ganna, 
Muldoon, Olga and Rosy Gem. Others 
came out in 1933: Lorelei an improved 
Wolverine, gorgeous Red Flare, Glomero 
and Hilga. 

Each year has brought better early 
blooming varieties. Notable are Bril- 
lianey, Flashlight—the first bright red 
garden one—Roszika, Sunkist, Haldona 
and Saranae. In 1936 came Emmet, a 
glorious bronze, and in 1937 Ann Miller. 
This latter, flowering by late August, is 
deep orange-red and one of his best. 

Some of Mr. Smith’s later introdue- 
tions are Korean hybrids. His white 
Dazira, of 1934, is probably the best 





white Korean hybrid introduced to date. 
He has also improved the Azaleamum or 
Amelia type and his Mohican and Sandra 


(1938) belong to this class. So, too, does 
Edgar A. Guest, a 1939 introduction. 

Beside his work of hybridizing, Mr. 
Smith has collected in his files all infor- 
mation possible on every variety and 
species of Chrysanthemum grown any- 
where in the world, and every catalogue, 
book, article, or circular ever printed that 
he could obtain. With this at his elbow, 
he becomes easily the greatest authority 
on Mum lore in the world. 

Mr. Smith has faithfully served the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America. In 
1934 the Society presented him with an 





Elmer D. Smith 


illuminated seroll in honor of his then 
50 years of growing Chrysanthemums. 
He is the author of “Smith’s Chrysanthe- 
mum Manual,” now in its seventh edition. 


He has written countless articles and 
notes. 
IEWING his life work all together 


and from the garden angle, he ap- 
pears as one hybridizer who played a 
most prominent part in turning the 
Chrysanthemum from a greenhouse flower 
in the North into a versatile flower that 
is earlier blooming, more hardy and more 
suitable to the garden. 


A Dahlia Calendar 
By Tue Master GARDENER 


(This calendar is based on planting date 
of about May 10. For successive plant- 
ings, or where advisable to plant earlier 
or later due to climatic conditions, date 
of various operations will be changed aec- 
cordingly. ) 

June. Spray with a pyrethrum or nico- 
tine sulphate spray from time plant is 
}2 inches high. 


Leave only one or two shoots to a. 


plant. 

When three or four leaves show, pinch 
out the center stem. This induces bushy 
growth. 

Cultivate regularly until blooming com- 
mences. Do not allow soil to bake or 
harden after a rain. 








July. Feed, applying one heaping 
teaspoon complete, balanced plant food 
to each square foot of space around each 
plant. Keep away from stalk of plant 
and work into the soil. 

Tie to stake with some soft material. 

Keep soil well pulverized. 


August. Use very little water until 
flowering buds appear, after which plants 
should be thoroughly soaked once each 
week. 

Disbud, leaving only terminal bud on 
each shoot. 

After plants commence to bloom, cover 
ground with several inches of hay, straw, 
peat moss, or other muleh. After muleh- 
ing, cease cultivation. 

September. If you do not muleh, do 
not cultivate after September 15, as it 
might injure new tubers. 


October. Dig Dahlias after the first 
heavy frosts. Store in a cool cellar and 
cover with sand, peat moss, or soil. 


November. Examine tubers monthly. 
In case they start to shrivel or dry, mois- 
ten very slightly. If there should be an 
excess of moisture, allow the roots to 
remain uneovered until they appear to 
be fairly dry, then replace the moss or 
sand. If any rot develops, trim out such 
portions, dip all fresh cuts in dusting 
sulphur, and pack back again in peat 
moss or sand. 

January-March. Examine Dahlia tub- 
ers for signs of decay or disease. 


April. Prepare Dahlia bed so it will 


be ready for planting by following 
month. 
May. Separate Dahlia clumps, and 


plant Dahlias as soon as danger of frost 
is past. Before planting, mix thorough- 
ly with soil in bottom of hole, one heap- 
ing teaspoon of complete, balanced plant 
food. Then mix one heaping tablespoon- 
ful with soil used in filling hole. 


Damask Roses in 


South Carolina 


JuLtiIA Lester DILLON 


HERE are unnumbered plants of 

lovely Damask Roses in the gardens 
at Borough House, Sumter County, 
South Carolina. 

These gardens were planted -before the 
Revolution and while the present Roses 
are perhaps not the ones then planted 
they are surely descendants of that stock. 
They have been assembled in large 
groups and the fine plants and delight- 
ful fragrance with the snowy white, deep 
rose and red and the marked white and 
red of the York and Lancaster varieties 
give this old garden distinction and 
charm, 

New shoots come up around the older 
plants and these have been taken to make 
new colonies so that all through the gar- 
dens there are fine clumps of these Roses 
about which Frances E. Lester writes 
so well in the January FLower Grower. 

It is true here, as he says, that they 
require no spraying, no watering other 
than the rains bring, and continue to be 
beautiful years and years on end. 
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ANNA FREEDLEY, (Penna.) 


HE Aquilegia, or Columbine, is 
one of our daintiest and most 
popular flowers. It is to be found 
in nearly all gardens and we never tire 
of it. Its long period of bloom and the 
ease with which it combines with other 
flowers are two reasons for this popu- 
larity. By choosing with eare the varieties 
suitable for different situations, we can 
have bloom from May until mid-August 
and in almost any color we desire. There 
are thirty species growing in various 
parts of the world, but not all are in 
cultivation and would not be suitable 
for our gardens if we could obtain them. 
The flower of the Columbine is of in- 
terest on account of its construction 
which differs considerably from the usual 
994 


All Kinds of Columbines 


flower which as a rule has colored “petals 
and green sepals. In the ease of the 
Columbine the sepals are also colored. 
The true petals, five in number, open out 
between the sepals and bear spurs pro- 
duced backwards, some short, some long. 
This gives the flower a fluffy, fly-away 
appearance. The petals, spurs and sepals 
are sometimes all the same color, some- 
times two shades of the same color and 
sometimes combine two colors. They also 
come in white and combinations with 
white. They are useful in all types of 
gardens; borders, beds, rock gardens and 
naturalistic plantings. 

Another reason for the popularity of 
the Columbine is its foliage. I think that 
we are all inclined to overlook this aspect 
of a plant. When a new plant is intro- 
duced we at once inquire, “What color 
are the flowers? Are they large or small? 
Are they fragrant?” But how seldom we 
think of the foliage. It is all too often 
uneconsidered, being set aside in our minds 
as being merely green. To consider this 
part of the plant is really of the utmost 
importance as there are as many shades 
of green as of any other color. There 
is an infinite number of changing tones 
from yellow green to blue green and to 
almost gray. The fact that the Columbine 
foliage remains in good condition all 
summer makes it of great value. There 
are many summer bulbs which are defi- 
cient in foliage of their own, such as the 
Gladiolus, Tritoma, Tuberose, Zephyr- 
anthes, ete. These are a great addition 
to the garden in late summer and need 
something to frame them and set them off. 
Columbine foliage will do this. 

All the Lilies require a ground-cover 
to protect their early shoots from too hot 
sun or a late frost, which is not unusual 
in our somewhat erratic climate. The 
Dwarf Columbines are admirable to plant 
with Lilies as they cover the early shoots 
not too densely and later on do not con- 
ceal the beauty of the Lily leaves, so rich 
in their dark whorls about the stems. 
In using Columbines for this purpose 
consider the texture and size of the leaf. 

The size of the plant also should be 
considered in its relation to the nearby 
plants. Do not place the Columbine be- 
side smaller things, as it has not enough 
form to be used as an accent. It must 
be blended in as a mass to bring unity 
into the garden, unity which is so essen- 
tial in producing charm, that quality 
which seems so illusive and difficult of 
attainment. However, we are greatly as- 
sisted in this respect by Nature herself 
who has endowed each plant with its own 
intrinsic charm, which we can conceal 
by poor planting design, but never lose 
entirely. It seems to me that in this re- 
spect Nature has been over-generous to 
the Columbine and given it more than its 


share. In the early spring we have neat 
little rosettes of crinkled leaves, some 
edged with red, others blue and glaucous. 
Have you ever noticed this early growth 
when covered with early morning dew? 
During summer we have cool greens and 
later, in the autumn, some of the leaves 
take on a deep plum and some a dusty 
wine-red. These combine beautifully with 
the hardy Aster and also conceal the 
lower part of their long and rather leggy 
stems. This is also true if one wishes 
to use Phlox or other tall perennials with 
thin foliage at the base and all its beauty 
in the flower at the top. 

The Columbine is of easy culture, doing 
well in any light garden soil, in sun or 
semi-shade. Like most flowers, it likes 
good drainage beneath the root system. 
They are perennials, but flower well for 
only about three years and are best treated 
as biennials. Seedlings cre not apt to 
come true to color as they hybridize too 
easily. Bees and hummingbirds are both 
extremely fond of the Columbine and 
carry the pollen from one to another, in 
this way mixing the colors. Many beauti- 
ful combinations are made in this way 
and come readily from self-sown seed ap- 
pearing as a surprise to us in various 
parts of the garden, but if you are follow- 
ing a particular color scheme it is best 
to buy the seed and keep a supply of 
young plants coming on with which to 
renew the plantings each year or two. 

These flowers are lovely for cutting 
and last well in water. They are charm- 
ing in large bowls by themselves or in 
mixed bouquets where their airy lightness 
and dainty colors break up any too heavy 
or massed effect. 

In the following list I include the most 
desirable species for garden use. These 
give us plenty of variety in color and 
time of bloom to fill our gardens with 
a display of flowers for many different 
situations and styles of gardening. 


AQUILEGIA ALPINA. Alpine Columbine. 
This plant is native in Switzerland 
and blooms in May and June. It is 
about one foot high and the flower is 
14-2” across, blue, white or blue and 
white combined. The spurs are medium 
in length. The finely incised foliage gives 
it a dainty appearance. It is useful in 
the border or rock-garden in masses by 
itself or in combination with ferns and 
early dwarf bulbs. 


AQUILEGIA CAERULEA. The Long- 
spurred Columbine, native from Montana 
to New Mexico. This is one of the love- 
liest species and has a long blooming 
season starting in April and lasting 
through June. The plant is 1-14’ high 
and the flower is about 2” across, white 
or blue and white, sometimes tinted with 
yellow. The spur is very long, some- 
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This will help you to recognize the 
parts of the Columbine flower 


times 2”, and curves outwards. 
several varieties: alba, pure white and 
Helenae, blue and white. Helenae is a 
very strong grower and bears crowds of 
flowers and is therefore the most desirable 
one to plant. Use it in rock-gardens and 
for naturalizing in masses by itself or 
with dwarf Irises or as a background for 
Phlox subulata and Aubretia. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS. Wild Colum- 
bine, native east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This Wild Columbine is_ so 
well known to us all that I hardly need 
to deseribe its lovely scarlet and yellow 
flowers, nodding on the stem. The spurs 
are long. It grows 1-2’ high and has 
dark green foliage with an occasional 
reddish tint. It should be used for nat- 
uralizing and in the rock-garden, the 
latter being the ideal place for it. It 
seems to have a natural affinity for rocks. 
I have often seen it in the mountains of 
New England growing in fissures in the 
face of a steep cliff, where there is prac- 
tically no soil. It grows among rocks 
in combination with Harebell (Campanula 
rotundifolia). This effect could be easily 
reproduced on a small seale in our rock- 
gardens. 


There are 


However, rocks are not neces- 
sary as the plants thrive naturalized with 
ferns and other wild flowers. This Colum- 
bine increases so readily from self-sown 
seed that soon a rocky bank will become 
covered. Also plant it beside informal 
stone or wooden steps. Here the seedlings 
appear in unexpected places and delight 
us with their charming, nodding flowers 
in any little cranny where they can find 
entranee for their roots. 


AQUILEGIA CHRYSANTHA. The Golden- 
Spurred Columbine, native in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. This is perhaps the 
loveliest of all the Columbines. It is tall, 
sometimes attaining a height of four feet. 
The flowers are two-toned, the petals and 
spurs deep yellow and the sepals pale 
yellow. The spurs are very long and 
graceful. It blooms in May and June. 
The foliage is handsome, a dark rich 
green and can be counted upon to retain 
this richness all the season. This variety 


is lovely in the garden, borders or the 
large rock-garden. In the informal border 
combined with tall pastel Irises it looks 
its best and is a dainty foil for the more 
robust plants. The shadows of the Colum- 
bine foliage cast on the wide blades of 
the Iris foliage are charming. 


The Fan- 
This is a 
purple, 


AQUILEGIA FLABELLATA. 
shaped Columbine of Japan. 
short-spurred species with 
lilae or white flowers. It is a compact 
grower with handsome bluish foliage, 
growing about one foot high; var. nana- 
alba is prettier than the type and the one 
most used. The pure white flowers are 
substantial and chunky and useful where 
one desires a soft white mass. The foliage 
is of outstanding beauty and should be 
used for its own effect in producing a 
blue and misty mass of color. It is valu- 
able for foreground and edging. It is also 
charming in the rock garden. The white 
flowers and bluish foliage have a 
and quieting effect on the garden. 


cool 


AQUILEGIA The Californian 


Columbine. 


FORMOSA. 


This resembles very close- 





The long spurred Columbine 


ly our eastern Wild Columbine, 
growing 1-2’ high and having red and 
yellow flowers, nodding on the stem. The 
red petals and spurs instead of being 
searlet are a rich brick red. It starts 
blooming in May and earries through 
into August. It is native from California 
to Sitka and east to the Rocky Mountains. 
It is similar in habit of growth to our 
eastern native Columbine and is used in 
the same situations. 


AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA. Altain Co- 
lumbine. It is native in the Altai 
Mountains of Siberia from which it takes 
its popular name. This is one of the 
handsomest of all, being a rich blue and 
having petals tipped with cream color. 
The spurs are short. It blooms during 
May and June and is good in the border 
and rock garden. 


AQUILEGIA VULGARIS. Common Co- 
lumbine of Europe, which has become 
naturalized throughout our Eastern states. 
This plant hybridizes itself so easily that 


(Continued on page 309) 


lends graceful airiness to any garden border 
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OW that June with warmer nights, 
and successive days of clear skies 
is here, it is goodbye to the sweet 

blooms of springtime. 
If prepared for earlier in the season 


we now have Godetias. Some _ flower- 
loving person charmingly called them, 


“Farewell to Spring,” for these lovely 
blossoms are at their best when spring 
is leaving. 

Godetia, one of the less-common an- 
nuals, should be grown in a rather poor 
soil in half shade. These plants, of 
which there are several species many of 
them native to California, are slender 
and erect with dainty foliage. Some have 
single flowers, others double, and they 
come in various pinks, lilac, carmine, 
white and crimson. Many are blotched 
with a contrasting color, and all are 
showy. 

Godetias are delightful for cutting. 
They are graceful, lasting, and buds open 
well. The plants should be sheltered 
from wind, and kept moderately wet. 

Another _ not-so-well-known — annual 
grows wild in the Rockies and is loved 
for its airy prettiness. Lewis and Clark 
when on their noted expedition admired 
this plant, and it was named Clarkia. 

Clarkia thrives with about the same 
treatment as Godetia, which its flowers 
in color resemble; but there is much 
more variation in the form of Clarkia 
biooms. 


HERE is much tidying up and clip- 
ping and removing of the ripened 


June 


























OSES of all kinds bridge the gar- 
den gap from spring to summer. 
They first showed in Mareh with 
Sweet Alyssum, Daffodils, Petunias, Ver- 
benas, Baby’s Breath, Pinks, Candytuft, 
Phlox, annual and perennial, Hemeroeal- 
lis and Tulips and dozens of other things. 
The gardener breathes blessings for the 
beauty which knows no end. 

With the first warm days of summer 
the everlasting fight on pests must be 
waged anew. <Azaleas are much subject 
to attacks of red spider, Hawthorns also, 
and lace bugs must be controlled. Nico- 
tine sulphate with soap suds is the spray 
to use. Give the plants a good drenching 
shower of this solution every ten days 
until mid-July. Use this also for aphids 


on everything! One _ teaspoonful of 
Black leaf 40 to each gallon of water 


is right. 
Cape Jasmines and Japonicas—as we 
call them—are subject to various blights. 
Use Nursery Volek as a base and add 
to this nicotine and Bordeaux mixture if 
mildew is present, either the white pow- 
dery or the sooty black kind. 
Crepe Myrtles which are the glory of 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 


Mary C. SHaw 


7 


leaves and flowers to be done in even 
the small garden at this time. 

Poppies . . . Iceland, Shirley, Califor- 
nia, Double Carnation and Peony-flow- 
ered, and the Orientals are all about 
through blooming, but, fortunately, there 
are other lovely Poppies to take their 
places and carry on. 

Hunnemannia, the perennial, canary- 
yellow Tulip Poppy from Mexico, 
very attractive in both flower and fo- 
liage. With a sunny spot and but little 
water this plant will blossom the summer 
through, and is splendid for cutting. 


A very beautiful that 


is 


y native does 
finely in gardens if given a nook by it- 
self and is not pampered is the Matilija 
Poppy. It is found growing in stony 
arroyos and dry stream-beds so is quite 
used to roughing it, and will thrive in 
the sun with sandy or gravelly soil and 
light watering. 

The large, crepe-like white flowers 
having prominent golden centers can be 
seen in late spring and summer topping 
grey-green stems many feet high. These 
Poppies have a most pleasing fragrance. 

Should you want this lovely Matilija 
get a plant in a can when and where you 
‘van find it, for it is not common, and 
set it late in fall. If you sow seed it 
may not grow for a year, and root-divi- 
sions are very difficult to start. 

Asters should be heavily mulehed and 
watered. Tobacco stems added to the 
mulch will discourage both leaf and root 
aphis. Late types of Asters for autumn 






































bloom should be sown in the open ground 
in part shade. 
Sow more Annual Gypsophila, French 


Marigolds and Zinnias which will de- 
velop rapidly . . . as they thrive in 
heat. 
ESTRUM _nocturnum, the _ night- 
blooming Jasmine, is making the 


evening air sweet with its first opening 
trumpets of yellow-green, while Phila- 
delphus virginalis is snowy with _ blos- 
soms. The first .crop is mostly single, 
but as this sort has recurrent bloom the 
later flowers are double . which, 
strange to say, is quite the reverse of 
many Dahlias I have known. 

Hydrangeas, pestless treasures, if in 
shade are at their very loveliest right 
now. The pink, blue and rose clusters 
are often a foot or more across. When 
the flowers are reaching perfection a 
hot spell will sometimes burn and destroy 
their beauty. This can be avoided by 
covering with cheesecloth or thin mus- 
lin during the warmest part of the day. 
It pays, too, for then the blooms, if the 
plants are kept wet at the roots, will 
last for weeks. 

Shasta Daisies in hedge or border are 
white with crowded blossoms. The frilled 
ones are newer and very dainty, but they 
do not last as long as some of the other 
types. Faded Daisies should be clipped 
promptly for they always spoil the fresh 
appearance of the entire display. 


(Continued on page 307) 


in Southern Gardens 


JuLiA Lester DILLON 


cities, towns and gardens are usually in- 
fested with aphids and often with sooty 
mildew. Use Nursery Volck with nico- 
tine for aphids and formaldehyde for 
the mildew. Use one-half pint, Volck,. 
one gill formaldehyde to each ten gal- 
lons of water and one teaspoonful of 
Black Leaf 40 to each gallon of solution. 
Spray once in two weeks until three ap- 
plications have been made. If controlled 
last year it may not be necessary to use 
it this season. Use common sense in 
your spraying and watch for trouble! 
Zinnias and Marigolds planted early 
will be exhausted by midsummer. Plant 
a new crop of seeds now and they will 
give fine blooms until frost. 
Late-blooming Persian or French Ma- 


rigolds should never be seeded until 
June. Then they will fill the gaps made 


by the spring blooming annuals which 
are over. Remove Cernflowers and Lark- 
spurs before they form seeds. New 
stock is always best. 

Tithonias, both the standard and the 
new Speciosa Fireball, grow to eight feet 
in half shade, need staking and make 
fine color displays many weeks in the 


fall. Seed now. Plant them among the 
tall evergreens where they give back- 


ground color. Last summer one garden 
showed them growing well up into the 
branches of a Camphor Tree. The light 
green foliage of the Tithonias made fine 
contrast with the rich dark greens of the 
Camphor. The hundreds of large bril- 
liant flowers made a picture as striking 
as it was unusual and charming. 


Pinks, Phlox divaricata and Canaden- 
sis, with evergreen Candytuft, have now 
finished the season’s bloom. Root eut- 
tings will quickly grow from these into 
fine large clumps and be ready to fill the 
bare spaces with beauty another year. 


Iris Germanica, Sibirica and Louisiana, 
ean be lifted and replanted this month. 
In the upper South this is the best time, 
but in the warmer sections experience 
shows that after midsummer is best. 


Rambler Roses and all 
shrubs which are through blooming 
should be cut back at once. Give them 
time to make next year’s bloom. Lilacs 
should not be severely pruned. Taking 
off dead flower heads is enough. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Flower Shows on the Coast 
aig Coast gardeners, recovered now 


from spring flower shows, have vowed 
that their gardens will be filled to the last 
bulge with the fine items they saw in the 
displays. Horticulturists in the Puget 
Sound area are still talking about the fine 
Primrose show staged in mid-April by the 
Lake Washington Garden Club. Late that 
month the extensive bulb fields near Ta- 
coma and Puyallup burst into bloom and 
attracted thousands of visitors. 

California’s three great shows were held 
at Oakland, Santa Barbara, and Pasadena. 
Oakland’s show, staged the last four days 
of April, drew close to 100,000 paid ad- 
missions. This is one of the few shows in 
the country that has a definite theme. 
Shangri-la, the idealistic garden of James 
Hilton’s novel “The Lost Horizon,” was 
the 1939 theme. The main scene was a 
great formal garden covering 45,000 square 
feet. Visitors viewed it from a specially 
constructed terrace well above the garden. 
Massed Azaleas and Rhododendrons, tum- 
bling waterfalls, Redwoods, Tulips, Roses, 
Wisterias, and Bougainvilleas blended into 
a beautiful vista. A hundred-foot pergola 
featured masses of hanging Fuchsias, East- 
ern visitors gave great credit to this ex- 
hibit staged by members of the American 
Fuchsia Society. 

Directors of the show enlarged it from 
60.000 to 110,000 square feet this year. 
Howard Gilkey, their landscape architect- 
designer, cleverly placed the garden club 
exhibits outdoors in a natural setting. Com- 
mercial exhibits were housed outdoors in a 
big colorful blue and gold striped tent. 

Several conventions timed their meets to 
coincide with Oakland’s show. Delegates 
to the joint meeting of the Pacific Coast 
region of the National Council of Garden 
Clubs and California Garden Clubs, Ine., 
the western division of the Garden Club 
of America, and The Western Shade Tree 
Conference were able to visit the display. 


SANTA BARBARA 


Santa Barbara’s show was held in the 
new Armory during early April. It was 
sponsored by the Santa Barbara County 
Horticultural Society. Old timers agreed 
that this show far surpassed all previous 
efforts. 

A main walk bordered with green Are- 
naria, colorful Alyssum, and  Primroses, 
occupied the central aisle of the show. Ter- 


minating this axis was a _ generous-sized 
exhibit of spring-blooming plants and 
shrubs. On both sides of the walk were 


horders of Schizanthus, Cinerarias, Cycla- 
men, Primulas, Sweet Peas, Tulips, Pan- 
sies, and others. Most of the prominent 
estates entered exhibits. 

Outdoor Orchids in the commercial ex- 
hibits delighted the crowds. Cymbidiums 
thrive outdoors in Santa Barbara’s mild 
climate. They produce monstrous spikes 
three to six feet long with flowers that last 
for six weeks with only ordinary care, 


PASADENA 


Pasadena’s flower show, held on the same 
date as Santa Barbara’s and just a hun- 
dred miles south, attracted a record crowd 
of almost 20,000. Lovell Swisher, well- 
known Western horticulturist, managed the 





Mattie Edwards Hewitt photo 


“The Garden of Tomorrow” in Gardens on Parade at the New York World’s Fair is the 

exhibit of nine garden clubs in Connecticut and New York State, members of the Garden 

Club of America, A glass wall and modernistic design are the principal features of this 
garden—one of 50 in Gardens on Parade 


show at the new $60,000 Fannie E. 
son Horticultural Center. 

The commercial exhibitor’s building was 
a glorious spectacle of color, At 


Morri- 


one end 


was a huge picture frame encircling a 
humble English cottage and garden. At 


the other end of the building another nur- 
sery featured a giant wheelbarrow twelve 
times larger than the ordinary garden va- 
riety. It was loaded to the hilt with sea- 
sonal potted plants. 

The garden club exhibits tied into a 
central plan. They consisted of living gar- 
dens planted outdoors and represented an 
informal hillside. About twenty clubs par- 
ticipated. Each planned their specific area 
carefully according to color, height, and 
effect. A central committee passed on all 
planting plans months in advance. 

Because of the increasing interest in 
flower arrangements, an entire building 
was devoted to them. Amateurs filled one 
side and professional arrangers the other. 
The results were outstanding. 


Lily Show in Virginia 


Hb Third Annual Lily Show of the 

Garden Club of Virginia will be held 
June 14, 15 in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Combs, Presi- 
dent of Mary Washington College, a large 
dining hall of Seacobeck Hall has been 
placed at the dispesal of the Show Com- 
mittee. Schedules and information may 
be obtained from Mrs. R. B. Payne, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va, 


American Peony Society Show 


HE annual meeting and exhibition of 

The American Peony Society will be 
held June 22 and 23 at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., in co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


This will be an outstanding event with 
many interesting classes. Detailed infor- 


mation and complete schedule can be ob- 
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Blue Hydrangeas bordered the reflecting 
pool (top picture) in which a mountain 
peak was mirrored—the central feature of 
Oakland’s spring show. The Niagara Fron- 
tier Rose Society of Buffalo, N. Y., is offer- 
ing a Dr. J. H. Nicolas trophy at its show, 
June 17-18, in memory of the famous 
rosarian who was for years a close friend 
and counsellor of the Society. Amaryllis 
Ruby Supreme, exhibited at the Amaryllis 
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June o—#........5. 


June 19-20....... 
(tentative dates) 


June li-13........ 
June 17-18........ 


Peony and Iris Shows 


Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
Iris Show — Western New York Section of 
The American Iris Society, McKinley Voca- 
tional School,*1500 Elmwood Avenue...... 


June 10-11........ Peony Show of Midwest Horticultural Society, 
Garfield Park Conservatory............... Chicago, III. 
About June 19.... Peony Show and Festival. C. R. Penfield, 


Secretary Board of Trade Office........... 

Week of June 19... Annual Peony Exhibition. 
Chairman, 431 14th Ave. S. W., Rochester. . 
Minnesota Peony & Iris Society. L. W. Lind- 
gren, 1787 Minnehaha St., St. Paul........ 
June 22-23........ Annual Exhibition and Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society and June Exhibition 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Hor- 

ticultural Hall......... 


Rose Shows 


Summer Meeting of American Rose Society. . 
Niagara Frontier Rose Show, Albright Art 


Outdoor Flower Show of E. St. Louis Garden 


oS ee eee ere 
June 4-O.......... 

Fe ond ln ins 
June 11-17 Rhododendron Festival. . . 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
R. W. Goddard, 


Rochester, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Boston Mass. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


East St. Louis, Mo. 
Asheville, N. C. 











tained from the Exhibition Manager, A. H. 
Nehrling, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


Peony Festival in Ohio 


The 8th Annual Peony Festival will be 
held in Van Wert, Ohio, on June 8. Last 
year 100,000 people were attracted by the 
festival which provides many unusual fea- 
tures in addition to an opportunity to see 
hundreds of thousands of choice Peonies 
and Irises in nearby plantings. 

In the afternoon a five mile parade, in- 
cluding 65 floats and 65 bands, will be 
followed by the coronation of Queen Jubilee 
VIII. “The Sun Valley Ice Carnival” will 
provide special entertainment. These fea- 
tures will be repeated in the evening. 


Airmail Rose Show 


Postmasters and postal employees will 
compete via airmail in the Fourth Annual 
Airmail Rose Show to be held June 8 and 
9 at Portland, Oregon, the city of Roses. 
This event will coincide with the Thirty- 
first Annual Portland Rose Festival and 
the Fifty-first Annual Rose Show. Entries 
came in last year from 100 cities in the 
United States and Canada. Five trophies 
are offered. Entry blanks are available 
from E. T. Hedlund, Postmaster, Portland. 


Amaryllis Show in Florida 


HE American Amaryllis Society held 

its annual show at Jacksonville, Fla., 
under the auspices of the Federated Circles 
of the Garden Club of Jacksonville, on 
April 11. Mrs. Frederick J. Waas was gen- 
eral chairman. 

Hybrid Amaryllis held the center of at- 
tention with their glorious colors, ranging 
from almost pure white to deepest wine-red. 
The quality and quantity of the displays 
testified to the enthusiasm with which these 


Society’s Show in Florida, by Orchidwood, 
Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., won the Ist Class 
Certificate, the highest award. The Daffodils 
(right) shown by A. Frylink & Son, Baby- 
lon, N. Y., at the annual show in New York 
of the Westbury Horticultural Society won 
awards of merit. Top flower is Daisy 
Schaeffer with primrose cup and white 
petals; lower bloom, Beersheba, white 


plants have been received by garden lovers 
both for bedding and as pot plants. 

The most magnificent variety displayed 
was the Jewellianum Hybrid, Ruby Su- 
preme, shown by Orchidwood, Inc., of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. This variety won the So- 
ciety’s First Class Certificate, the highest 
award. The blossom is a deep ruby-red, 
aglow with life; the petals are thick, vel- 
vety, and long-lasting. 

Winner of the Society’s Award of Merit 
was the light salmon self-color hybrid dis- 
played by Russell Wolfe, Middlepen Planta- 
tion, Orangeburg, S. C. A single stalk car- 
ried four perfect flowers, of graceful form, 
and flawless color almost luminous in qual- 
ity. Hybridizers have tried for years to 
produce a pure salmon self-color unblem- 
ished by any other color. This blossom is 
the nearest approach thus far to the desired 
color. 

The use of Amaryllis and other bulbous 
plants for decoration was beautifully illus- 
trated in the colorful arrangements and 
artistic wall pockets surrounding the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club. 

Other bulbous plants receiving favorable 
comment were the Alocasia, Gloriosa 
superba, Crinums, Watsonias, Eucharis, 
and Hemerocallis. An “Orchid Cart” and 
an educational exhibit attracted much at- 
tention.—GRacE BELL SEGRAVES 
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New York visitors. 
features at the New York Botanical Garden. 


Botanical gardens offer many attractions to 
An extensive Rose garden (left) is one of several popular 
Members of the American Rose Society will visit the Rose garden 





(right) at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden in October 


Westward Ho! 


ARDEN minded folks who are travel- 

ling West this summer to see the Gold- 
en Gate Exposition naturally will want to 
visit other places of garden interest en 
route. There’s much to see, all the way 
from San Diego to the Canadian border. 
A brief outline of important places to keep 
in mind follows for the convenience of 
those who have not been to the West Coast 
netore, 


Botanic Gardens and Parks 


San Diego, California—Balboa Park. 

Anaheim, California—mRancho Santa Ann 
Botanic Garden, Write ahead for card of 
admission. 

Berkeley, California—The campus of the 
University of California is a virtual arbo- 
retum. There also is a botanical garden 
and the famous experiments with soilless 
culture of plants. 

San Franecisco—Golden Gate Park is 
world famous. 

San Marino, California—Gardens_ con- 
nected with the Huntington Museum and 
Library contain great collections of rare 
plants, Roses, succulents, and cacti. Write 
ahead for free ticket, specifying day. 

Santa Barbara, California—The Santa 
Barbara Botanic Gardens, formerly the 





Blakesley Botanic Gardens, are located in 
a canyon. 


Seed Ranches 


A large portion of the annual flower 
seeds of the world are produced in Cali- 
fornia. Near Salinas is the Ferry-Morse 
seed ranch. Between Santa Maria and 
nearby Guadalupe are the ranches of whole- 
sale growers, Waller-Franklin Company and 
William Macdonald & Son. This is half- 
way between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. At Lompoc is located the ranch of 
the Burpee Company. The home seed ranch 
of the Bodger Seeds, Ltd., is at El Monte. 
At these seed ranches in midsummer flow- 
ers by the hundreds of acres can be seen 
in bloom. 


Giant Trees 


Redwood Trees—These can be seen in 
northern California along U. 8. Route 101, 
in the 100 miles between Cummings and 
Fortuna. 

Sequoias—These giants, botanically near 
relatives of the Redwoods, are found in the 
Sequoia National Park in eastern Califor- 
nia, about 100 miles east from Fresno. 

Douglas Firs—While not as large as the 
California trees, these magnificent giants 
can be seen throughout the Pacific North- 
west. One magnificent 
stand is along U.S. 410, 
coming down from Mt. 
Rainier toward Tacoma 
and Seattle. 


Points of Interest 


in New York 


ISITORSto the World’s 

Fair at New York 
who are garden minded 
will find a number of gar- 
dens and botanical institu- 
tions near New York well 
worth a special visit. 

One of these, the Boyce 
Thompson Institute of 
Plant Research, Ine., in 
Yonkers, New York, holds 
special significance since 
it was among the first to 
experiment in the use of 
hormones in plant propa- 
gation. The laboratories 
of the Institute, of which 
William Crocker is Direc- 


Germain’s gave this English cottage and garden a setting tor, are unusually well 


within a giant picture frame at the Pasadena spring flower 


show 


equipped to facilitate re- 
search on special problems 


such as the germination and storage of 
seeds, the study of virus diseases of plants 
and the effects of light on plant growth. At 
the Institute is a special branch of Cor- 
nell University which is studying the 
Dutch Elm disease. 

Nearer the heart of New York City is 
the New York Botanical Garden located in 
Bronx Park. Extensive gardens and plant 
collections are maintained here, as for in- 
stance named varieties, species and hybrids 
of Daylily. Nearly 2,500 species and varie- 
ties of plants are in the Thompson Memor- 
ial Rock Garden covering 3 acres. There 
are elaborate display gardens of Irises, 
Roses, perennials, and annuals, and also 
two large pools of Waterlilies. The con- 
servatories have recently been replanted 
naturalistically with cacti, succulents, 
tropical ferns, to name a few. 

In the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden 
are many features not the least of which 
are the Japanese Garden and a herb gar- 
den. Probably one of the finest collections 
of Japanese Irises is found here. This 
Garden is important for its educational 
work with children and has a children’s 
garden—the work of 200 of school age. 
Located in Brooklyn, this Garden is not 
far distant from the Fair grounds in 
Flushing, Long Island. 

A list of other points of garden interest 
beyond the metropolitan area is far too 
extensive to be reproduced here. Every 
home gardener, however, travelling to a 
distant point this season will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the personnel and the plant 
material of nurseries, particularly special- 
ty growers and seedsmen with whom they 
have been enjoying business relations. Many 
concerns maintain elaborate display grounds 
where travellers can conveniently see sea- 
sonal plant material at its best. June, 
particularly, offers an opportunity to visit 
Rose, Peony, Delphinium, Iris, and Day- 
lily collections in many famous nurseries. 
A side trip to these displays is suggested. 








Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 

Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Cure for Aster Trouble 


Answering Erich (Mo.) October 


When the flower bed is prepared mix 
tobaeco powder conti Lining one per cent nico- 
tine liberally with the soil. This will kill 
or repel any ants in the bed. Late in the 
season the tobacco may lose its action and 
the use of a poisoned ant bait is advised. 
Ant baits containing thallium sulfate as a 
poison, such as Magi- Kil, Jelly Ant Bait, 
and Tat, have been used successfully for 
this purpose. Apply the bait according to 
directions on the package. It is probable 
that these plants are infested with root 
aphids as well as ants and that the aphids 
cause more damage to the plants than ants. 
Tobacco powder will kill the aphids. Pro- 
FESsoR W. D. Wuircoms, Field Station, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Capellen, 





Flowering the Angels Trumpet 


Datura 
three 


I have had a perennial 
Trumpet) for the past 


(Angels 
years. I 


raised it from a small plant to a- height 
of seven feet, but it never bloomed until 
late September when it developed buds 


which failed to open before frost. 

In the fall I dig it up and put it ina 
wooden butter tub and store it in my cellar, 
then in the spring I plant it out in the 
garden again. 

Can any of your readers who have had 
success with this plant tell me if this is 
the correct thing to do, or would it be 
advisable to put tub and all in the ground 
so as not to disturb the roots? I would 


also like to know if this plant could be 
left outdoors all winter.—HENRY WARK, 
J.) 


One Way with Agapanthus 


Answering Mrs. J. C. Kendig, (Penna.) 
May 

I bought a lovely Agapanthus plant from 

Wayside Gardens last year. It had two 


divisions and in the summer 
another one, and this spring it had two 
lovely large blooms. I did not dare store 
mine in our cellar so I rested it all sum- 
mer as one of my neighbors does, and all 
winter it was in a cool room in a west 
window with little sun. It requires semi- 
shade at all times and moisture when not 
dormant.— ( Mrs.) S. W. REYNOLDS, 
(Mass. ) 


it developed 


Russell Lupine Successes 


Roe, (Kans.) May 

So far my Russell Lupines are doing 
splendidly and I am anticipating a fine 
crop of bloom in June and July. Here is 
how I grew them. 

I dug out my coldframe down to 18 
inches and refilled it, mixing my soil (heavy 
clay) with medium sand and sifted ashes 
till it was light in consistency. I planted 
my seed, clipping each seed a little (not 
the small end). The seeds germinated 
splendidly and made good growth. By this 
time it was late September, so I left them 
in the coldframe all winter. The first week 
in March I transplanted them to their per- 
manent bed. This bed was prepared by 
adding two-thirds of a large bale of peat 
moss and sifted ashes to it. I then mixed 
lupine Nitragin, bought from the Nitragin 


Answering W. E. 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


A Ranunculus Desired 


Would someone please give me a 
little information on Ranunculus 
acris? It has small yellow double 
flowers about the size of a dime. 
Plants have quite a number of small 
spreading branches with a flower on 
each branch. Can I buy seed of 
same, and where?—F, B., ( Minn.) 


The Soapwort Gentian 


Do you know of any source where 
I can obtain Gentiana saponaria, 
Soapwort Gentian? Perhaps some 
reader of THE FLOWER GROWER could 
help me to some source where I could 
obtain it.—JosEpH R. MUMBAUER, 
(Penna. ) 


Old Rose Wanted 


I am anxious to purchase a plant 
of Rose du Roi.a Fleurs Pourpres, an 
old red Perpetual that is said to 
have been raised from seed in 1812 
in the garden of the palace of St. 
Cloud. I am very much interested 
in Roses, especially the old ones.— 
(Mrs.) E. D. SPANGLER, (Ohio) 


Begonia Seeds Wanted 


Could someone please tell me _ if 
there are any seed houses listing seed 
of different varieties of Begonias, 
such as the Star and Rex types.— 
(Mrs. D. O. WAKEFIELD, (Ind.) 


Chrysanthemum Arthola Wanted 
Can anyone tell me where I 


get the Chrysanthemum 
(Mrs.) W. H. FRANCIS, 


may 
Arthola ?7— 
(Canada ) 











Co., Milwaukee, Wis., with a small amount 


of soil and worked a little in each hill 
where the Lupine was to be planted. TI set 
the plants firmly. As the weather was 


cold I put lath frames over them until they 
were well started. Bone meal is a safe 
fertilizer for them. They want a light 
soil, and some shade, no lime. Plant the 
seed only one-half inch deep. I hope to 
plant more seed this summer, this time in 
the place where they are to grow, and give 
them some protection in the winter.— 
(Mrs.) JOSEPH .GROAT, ( Penna.) 


I have several beds spotted with Russell 
Lupine “survivors’—grand big husky 
plants. Ive taken heavy losses to learn 
what I could of them, and gladly give you 
my conclusions. 


File or chip seed before planting. Inocu- 
late soil with preparations available at seed 


store for that purpose. Grubs (larve of 
June beetle) were my worst pests. Tm 
trying arsenate of lead incorporated in the 


soil (suggestion of Agri, Exp. Station). 
Do not start seeds indoors too early or 
in too shallow paper cups or clay pots. 


Root growth is so fast that when cramped 
for space, roots become exposed on bottom 
of containers and plants suddenly wilt and 
die. Late April or May is soon enough 
to have plants hardened off for the garden 
bed. I filed seeds and planted them into 
flower beds this spring. 

Summer planted seeds make nice plants 
but never winter over for me, either left 
in beds undisturbed, or moved with roots 
covered with dirt. 

In spring they transplant easily. My 
plants are in full sun though it is advised 
to protect them from noonday heat.— 
(Mrs.) R. L. Ross, (Ohio) 


I have had quite good luck with Russell 
Lupines. Last year I planted 50 seeds and 
this morning (April 30) I counted 33 that 
have come through our cold New England 


winter. I always inoculate the seed with 
Nitragin which can be bought at nearly 


every seedhouse. After the ground froze 
last fall I covered my Lupines with Pine 
boughs. Have just an ordinary soil and 
have not especially prepared it for Lupines. 
Our soil is very heavy clay soil. I planted 
some inoculated seeds in 2-inch Osmo pots 
and every seed sprouted. When trans- 
planting I set pot and all in the ground.— 
(Mrs.) STANLEY W. REYNOLDs, ( Mass.) 


I purchased twelve Russell Lupine seeds 
last summer and find this spring I still have 
ten nice plants. With light protection they 
wintered fine-—(Mrs.) O. F. ISENBERG, 
( Wise. ) 


Tung Oil Discussion Continues 
(Texas ) 


Tung Nut trees are offered by Fruitland 
Nurseries, Augusta, Georgia—W. N. 
Leienty, (0O.) 


Answering J. F. Benson, 


) April 


Tung Oil trees may be purchased from 
Katzenstein Seed Co., Atlanta, Georgia.— 
M. A. McApDow, (Fla.) 


I can answer your question about Tung 
trees. My husband and his father have 
grown Tung Shu nut trees since they were 
first sent out by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for experimentation some thirty 
years ago. One of the oldest Tung trees 
in the United States is on our place. From 
this tree, propagating by nuts, we have 
grown the trees for most of the big groves 
planted in South Mississippi the past ten 


years. Ringolsky, Benzoin, Abbott, Kuhl- 
man, Bentley-Pope, are some of the men 


whose groves are planted with our trees. 

At the present time it is too late to set 
out Tung trees since they must be trans- 
planted in the dormant season (they come 
into flower, then leaf, in March). We do 
have nuts which may be planted at any 
time. 

The blossom of the tree, its deep centers 
of reddish brown fading on the curved 
petals to creamy white, proclaim a Chin- 
ese origin with an oriental appearance, and 
make the tree, aside from the commercial 














We Guarantee You 


THE FINEST GARDEN 


and LAWN 
You Have Ever Had 













Amazing new watering method works 
magic on flowers, trees, lawns and 
shrubs. Water at the roots with the 
sensational 


COLVIN 
SUBSURFACE IRRIGATOR 


“Watering at the roots’ through the 
use of an IRRIGATOR releases, quickly 
and easily, the plant food lying dor- 
mant for lack of moisture. One appli- 
cation will keep soil moist for ten days 
or longer, even in driest weather. 
Connects to garden hose. Saves up to 
50% of watering bill. 

Used by Agricultural Colleges, tree sur- 
geons, and Horticulturists everywhere. 


Price $3.25 


hasten results. Send 
check or money order TO-DAY. We 
will ship your Irrigator immediately, 
with full operating instructions, and all 
transportation charges prepaid. It car- 
ries a “LIFETIME” guarantee, 

Write for folder illustrating GRO LUX, 
the new completely soluble chemical fer- 
tilizer, for spraying or use with the 
COLVIN IRRIGATOR for tree feeding 
and fertilizing at the plant roots. 


THE COLVIN COMPANY 


329 West Huron St. Chicago 


Visit Our Rock Gardens 
This Spring 
Glorious color. 
Rare and unusual rock and alpine plants. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


for "CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN" 


Farms Connecticut 


Early use will 








Greens 


| KILLWEED 


on WALKS—DRIVES “#GUR 
TENNIS COURTS 
PATHS, etc. 


Hammond's 


Routs out the obnoxious Poison Ivy and 
All Unwelcome Weeds and Vegetation. 
Rain washes out the chemical and makes 
ground free for replanting. 1 gallon makes 
40 gallons of solution. 

Sold by Garden Supply Dealers 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL 
6 Ferry St. 








ely | Le 


Y ie me: 
Weed 


Killer 


co. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


NOW ... 989.501 


Price slightly : 
higher West Delivered 
of the Mis- a: 
Sissippi ‘ 











the new 
COLDWELL 
BADGER 


@ Mows, rolls, trims; 19” cut; uses only 
¥%, gal. fuel in 8 hours. Cuts 2 to 1% 
acres per day—easy to operate; simple, 
sturdy construction, many exclusive fea- 
tures. Backed by 7! years of leadership 
in making fine lawn mowers. Ask your 
dealer. Other sizes available for every 
type of lawn. 


Write TODAY to Dept. F 
COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 























value of the nuts, well worth planting as 
an ornamental shade tree. The nuts— 
there are three to five encased in each 
husk—are deadly poison to man and the 
leaves are poisonous to cattle, though our 
native cattle will not touch them. 

The trees bear a paying crop in from 
five to eight years and ours, after thirty 
years, are continuing to bear heavy crops. 
Soy beans and crotalaria are planted be- 
tween the rows in Tung groves soil 
builders and a cash crop. Experimentation 
at Gainesville, Florida, and in Mississippi 
is being carried on now, one of the main 
objectives being to develop a late flowering 
strain to prevent injury from March 
freezes, 


as 


The tree has a valuable asset in culture, 
being disease resistant, needing no spray- 
ing. 

Millions of pounds of the oil are im- 
ported annually from China for use in 
paint, varnishes, electrical insulation, auto 
brake bands and numbers of other 

The area for planting trees commercially 
is limited to a narrow strip in South Mis- 
sissippi, North Florida, with occasional 
plantings in Alabama, and Louisiana. As 
a matter of added garden interest it will 
do anywhere in the South.—MakJorIg WIL- 
SON, (Miss. ) 


uses. 


The April issue of American Forests had 
quite an article on the Tung tree, which 
was condensed and presented in the April 
issue of the Readers Digest. I think that 
the information that you want is all there. 
—EARLE CLEMENT, ( Mass.) 


Gourd Culture Bulletin 


Answering Ejise M. David, (Mich.) Jan- 
uary . 


If you will write to The Gourd Vine, 
Vernon, Connecticut, they can supply you 
with a little leaflet telling all about the 
different varieties and colors of gourds 
and the price of the seed. They also have 
on sale a little book priced at 50 cents 
with full directions for growing gourds.— 
JENNIE YounG, (N.Y.) 


Making Christmas Cactus Bloom 


Answering Dr. W. H. Braunlin, (Ind.) 
February 
I have a Christmas Cactus that is now 


more than fifty years old. Of course, I am 
always putting pieces in the ground around 
the old stems, thus perpetuating the plant. 
Some of these stems are an inch in diam- 
eter and very fibrous. 

This plant in a ten-inch pot which 
hangs on the south side of my little con- 
servatory which opens off the dining-room. 
It has not been moved from its place in 


is 


| about 12 years, when it was repotted. 





The soil is compost, sand and good gar- 
den soil. In the summer it watered 
when it gets dry, about one would a 
Geranium. In the fall it gets a generous 
watering about every two or three weeks 
with weak liquid cow manure. 

This plant very luxurious, hanging 
below the pot all around, and every tip 
has a bud or bloom. 

I, too, experimented with a large pot 
of Christmas Cactus by resting as you de- 
scribe. That plant has two blooms to the 
more than one hundred on the other, and 
for many years it has bloomed just that 
way. 


Is 


as 


is 


The pliant comes from Brazil, where it 
grows in the crotches of trees in moist leaf 


mold. Give it sunlight and moisture, and 
let it alone——(Mrs.) E. G. REmMeErs, 
(Okla.) 
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PUTS THIS BEAUTY 
ON YOUR LAWN! 





Dress up your lawn with one of Scovill’s 
new streamlined sprinklers selling for only 
$1.50. 


’ 


“Commander,” with 7” diameter base, 


illustrated, sprays a 25-foot circle evenly 
and thoroughly at 30 Ibs. pressure. “‘Com- 
modore,” 814" at base, sprinkles a 36-foot 
diameter area ($2.00). ‘“‘Admiral,’’ meas- 
uring 914", quickly soaks a 50-foot circle 
($3.00). All three have ‘chromium plated 
brass domed heads, black enamel steel bases. 
If not available from your hardware dealer, 
take advantage of SPECIAL OFFER TO 
GARDEN CLUBS. Attractive offer open to 
chairmen or secretaries. Increase your treas- 
ury. Mail coupon for details. Money back 
if not satisfied. 





SCOVILL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


I enclose $1.50... for “Commander” sprinkler. 
2.00 ... for “‘Commodore.”’ $3.00 . . . for 

“Admiral.”" Send “Mount Vernon.” Se 

I enclose $10 for chromium finish . . . copper 

and bronze finish. . . . Send folders on all four 

sprinklers. ... 

EE a RE 

ae eee 


City or town...... 


Please send information on Garden Club 


My title in my garden club is 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


"The Holder 
That Holds” 














An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs "all flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 


but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 


balance. Will not rust or wear out. 

#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Soe round * - 
#1 Small round .35 #5 Oblong a 
#2 Medium round -50 #1 Japanese "73° 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00 


#6 Round (very heavy)  $3.00* 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked® 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER co. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 


PARKS FLOWER BOOK 


Park’s 
useful 
pronun- 








Every flower lover needs 
Flower Book. A valuable, 
reference volume. Gives 
ciation of flower names, time of 
germination, height of plants, 
special uses; together with com- 











plete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers. Send today for your copy. 
? Also 1939 Park offering: Aster 
Peerless Pink, Larkspur Blue Coc kade and Snap- 
dragon Antique Gold—all 3—10c. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F Greenwood, 8S. C. 











GLADIOLI 





Medium size bulbs 1—1% inches. Priced per 100: 
25 bulbs at same rate. Postpaid. 

Bleeding Heart....... $1.25 Mrs. P. W. Sleson .. $1.00 

Betty Nuthall ........ 1.00 Marmora ....... oo. 1.80 

Flaming Sword 1.00 er 1.00 

Golden Frills ... 1.00 Tiffany ws 1.00 

Giant Nymph 1.00 | err 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00 State inspected. No catalogue. 
A. P. BONVALLET & ©CO., Wichert, Ill. 
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SKILsaw 


4737 Ten mac Ave., Chicago ne 
Sistine 





HARDY DUTCH IRIS 


Beautiful mid-spring flowers, easy 
to grow, excellent for cutting. 
Your choice of blue, white, yel- 
low or mixed shades. 
15 for 50c, 35 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send for hulb catalog 
fully illustrated 


FLORAVISTA 
Olympia, Wash. 


DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s other bulbs cent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 





Rt. 3 








and 


Illustrated catalog will, 
be sent on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
C/O P. van Deursen 
Sassenheim 
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The Great Bloom Month 


(Continued from page 275) 


Conquete, with slightly pointed petals, 
the great blooms of Enchantmenté, the 


refinements of Glacier, Norma and Boule 
d’Argent, bring us to knowledge of what 
a great, grand group the Philadelphus 
hybr ids are, 

Early June will see the last hang-overs 
of the Tulips, and usually will see the 
bulbs taken out to be ripened so that 
Petunias or some other annual can have 
room to begin their great work. 


But this is not a story of annuals. I 
mentioned Lilies above, and I want to 
mention them still more, because in June 
we do get Tenuifolium, Callosum, Han- 
soni, Pardalinum, and that lovely, ill- 
defined hybrid of the far West which 
carries the name of the Pacific Coast 
mountain, Shuksan. 


ILIES are both fascinating and _ per- 


plexing. They ought to be easy to 
have, but most of them are not easy. 


Much more temperamental than Roses, 
the bulbs that are hidden in the ground 
the previous fall can just fail to come 
up, and all you have for your effort is 
the label. Then, being a real gardener, 
you determine that you will have Lilies 
and you begin to study about them. It 
is not hard to get an abundance of opin- 


ions, but it is hard to get any large 
volume of genuine facts. I suspect that 
the whole Lily game is surrounded by 
hokum of one kind or another. Mean- 
while those people who have some sort 
of magie touch or unusually favorable 


soil conditions keep on with Lilies and 
have Lilies. Breeze Hill has failed with 
a full score of varieties, but it is per- 


tinacious and anxious, and _ therefore 
keeps on. 
My suggestion to the aspiring gar- 


ener is to make a strenuous effort to get 


Lilies that have not been abused. This 
means those that have been treated as 
live herbaceous plants, the same as a 
Pansy or a Peony, and not as if they 
were potatoes or onions. The truth about 
Lilies, when it eventually emerges and 
san be recorded, will, I am quite sure, 


convince us that we must keep the plants 
from drying out; that the bulbs must 
have roots, live roots, and must be deeply 
planted in porous soil with drainage so 
ideally good that there can never be any 
standing water about the bulbs, and that 
in buying them we have rigidly rejected 
anything which looks diseased. 


Gladiolus ... 


Often blooms 
bulbs are 


furnish most everything listed in 








from late s:anted 


the best. We can still 
my catalog.. If you have mislaid 


your copy ask for another. 


Champlain View Gardens 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 







|» ghee unusual shrubs which add to 
the joy of June are two Hydrangeas. 
The Oakleaf Hydrangea (H. quercifolia) 
has great, different, distinct and really 
important leaves. Its bloom clusters, if 
the plant has been well treated, are tre- 
mendous, and free from the coarseness of 
the Peegee Hydrangea because of their 
combination of sterile and fertile flowers. 
This Oakleaf Hydrangea will be happy 
for some shade, and H. arborescens ster- 
ilis, in trade sometimes e¢alled “Hills of 
Snow,” is a quite dependable shady cor- 
ner plant which will save the gardener’s 
face many times when he learns to use it. 

June winds up the Lilacs with one very 
individualistic sort, Syringa japonic: 
It isn’t at all pleasantly fragrant, but 
its flower panicles are very large in size 
and pleasingly white as lifted above the 
plant, which e: isily becomes a rather sym- 
metrical tree. 

In June blooms the Chinquapin, which 
is a form of Chestnut. That its lacey and 


attractive blooms, reminding one of the 
vanished Chestnuts of the forest, are 
followed by a small bur containing one 


black, sweet-flavored nuts, 
is no detriment, but most of the time 
the squirrels and the chipmunks will 
beat the gardener to the Chinquapins! 


or two shiny, 


he June some of the late Viburnums 
bloom, and so does Cornus alba. Most 
distinet in the month is the shrub known 
as Zenobia pulverulenta, or sometimes 
Andromeda. I hardly know how to de- 
seribe it except to say that the plant 


might be called the lily-of-the-valley 
plant. It is so different from anything 


else that to have one which is happy 
and in bloom in June is an added garden 
joy. The plant is a sour soil plant, and 
that must be remembered. 

Of course, at Breeze Hill, June is a 
month of concern for Roses as well as a 
month of realization. If we are suffi- 
ciently unfortunate, the Japanese beetle 
will begin to make his voracious entrance. 
I continue to be a great believer in the 
efficacy of a tin can in which a film of 
kerosene covers some water.  Particu- 
larly early in the morning or late in the 
evening Mr. Beetle can drop into this 
and perish, and each time the funeral 
ceremony occurs help will be given for 
the next year 

All these Breeze Hill stories have been 
almost entirely about ornamental plants. 
[ am not sure that the appearance of 
my little one-row vineyard in late June 
is very ornamental,. because by that time 
the bunches of grapes are carefully 
selected so as to avoid over-bearing, and 


have each been snugly pinned into the 
bag which is to protect it until it is 


opened for the ripe and luscious fruit 
which follows. I mention the situation 
here because of the failures in choosing 
bags which will best serve this purpose. 
It was long ago discovered that ordinary 
Kraft bags such as the groceryman uses, 


in the two-pound size, were about right 
for a buneh of grapes. : 

June as a garden month rounds up 
toward Independence Day with a richly 
matured garden. [i there has been really 
careful nurture © Roses so that 
black-spot has been kept down, we are 
almost sure of plenty Roses in July 
and a diminishing supply later on. 

















Know the Joy of a 
Dog-Free Garden 


Garden lovers need not 
stand by helplessly and see 
their treasured shrubs, trees, 
and evergreens discolored 
and destroyed by dogs, nor 
put up with dog nuisance in 
lawns and flower gardens! 
Spray with DOGZOFF, 
harmless, effective, repellant 
that keeps dogs away from 
places they are not wanted 
and safeguards costly plant- 
ings from dog’s bad habits. 
Easy to use—safe—inoffen- 
sive — non-injurious — long 
lasting. One bottle usually 
is season’s supply. Get the 


grote ~ ¥ we 
—— ene 


with the yellow label and the well known running dog 
trade mark. Use it to drive moles out of rock gar- 
dens and lawns; to keep mice away; to protect young 
trees against rabbits. It’s much more economical to 
spray DOGZOFF freely about your premises to insure 
freedom from all dog nuisance than to replace plants, 
shrubs and trees. 60¢ the bottle at your dealers or 
69¢ postpaid when ordered direct. (Ohio add 2¢ tax) 
Address Department F. G. 6 












BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 














And now! 


a super. ADCO! 


Study of the process of converting farm and garden 
wastes into true organic manure, rich in plant foods and 
available humus, did not end with the introduction of 

ADCO” to the public. Research has gone on continu- 
ously in the great Experimental Station of its origin, and 
now, as the culmination of these added years of scien- 
tific investigation, we are enabled to offer a new, a 

super’-ADCO, more rapid in action, more thorough in 
its results, in every way a distinct advantage over its 
already successful form. 

Most gardeners know about “ADCO” and its ability to 
transform cuttings, leaves, stalks, weeds, etc. into rich, clean 
manure, fully equal to the old farmyard product. And as 
every expert will testify, there is something mysterious about 
manure—nothing quite takes its place. 

We urge you to try this new ADCO for yourself this 
season. The method is simplicity itself, and since every 
25 lbs. of ADCO will make half a ton of manure, it gives 
you the cheapest as well as the best of fertilizers. 

Order ADCO from your dealer or direct from us. And 
remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for 


- ADCO WORKS 
Dept. F Carlisle, Pa. 


Send for our new booklet, “The Life of the Soil.” 
It offers some new and startling ideas as to soil fertility, and 


i it is FREE, 
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10 Distinct 
Exhibition 
Dahlias 


7 





$4.45 





Due to a good crop, we are able to offer these 10 
Distinct named Dahlias at this special price of $2. 
Would cost $4.45 if bought separately. 


Elizabeth Potter —Rose-pink Kiss Me-— Red and White 
Francis Larocco—Pure yellow Pink Glory—Rose-Lavender 
Jane Cowl —Bronze Red King— Deep Red 

Jersey’s Beauty— Pink Salmon Supreme—Salmon- Pink 
Kentuck y—Orange White King—Pure White 


7 
Special Collection Offer 
POMPON DAHLIAS 
7 Distinct Varieties —1 root of each 
$185 
Value if bought individually $2.10 


A miniature form of Show Dahlia. Blooms profusely. 
Invaluable for table decoration and boutonnieres. 
Collection composed of fine varieties in popular colors. 


1939 Seed Catalog Free on Request 


Stim ale 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 


Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. Stamford, Conn. 














JAPELLE 





Protects 


Spray non-poisonous JAPELLENT on flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and trees. It will positively kill Jap beetles. JAPELLENT also 
forms a lasting invisible film of protection on the foliage which 
repels further assaults of the vicious pests. Used by thousands of 
grateful gardeners. Also effective against other leaf-eating insects. 


$1.50 size makes 15 gallons spray—at your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of Spra-Tox for general garden-insect control 
Write for free booklet 157G on Jap Beetles 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me cans of Japellent at 


$1.50 per can. Enclosed Find $ 
NAME 











ADDRESS 
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Yuality, GEM since 1897 
7 


Value if bought individually 





Englewood, N. J. White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. I. 
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A gas-producing powder 
—not a bait. Penetrates 
throughout the nest, kill- 
ing all ants— Instantly. 
No waiting. No poisonous 
residue. 
At Drug, Hardware, Seed Stores 

30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 























ORCHIDS —1;,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 


Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mess. 








RARE ENGLISH 
4912 FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 








1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 




















GLISH 


IRIS 





/ © Bulbs 25c 
26 Bulbs $1.00 
(Value $1.50) 
POSTPAID 


This magnificent bulb- 
ous Iris flowers late in 
June and early July on 
stems 290 inches high. It 
is hardy, easy to grow, will 
thrive in any good garden 
soil. Splendid for cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


NVILLE BULB GROWERS 
F. D. 6, Box 516F Tacoma, Wash. 
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a little garden not to be surpassed anywhere. LONGFIELD IRIS FARM, 
i Ae , 427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 
In my next letter I propose to send you some 
ideas as to unusua antings for a flower border. 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


a ee THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles in 2 to 3 days. Non- 


\ poisonous to pets, soil, or grass. Odor- 
‘ less, easy to use. Prices: /2-Ib. can 50c; 
Quen s 1Y-Ib. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
‘ if unable to obtain from dealer, 


Rose Mfg. Co., 310 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


1 in 
d wishes for your garden, --and 
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Iris Special—$9.00 


Colossal Collection 
One each, Labeled, $9.00, Prepaid 


(Only last year, at single root prices, this list 
sold for $50.80.) 


Gudrun 
Happy Days 
Lucrezia Bori 
Ministre F. David 
Nene 
Sir Lancelot 
Southern Cross 
El Tovar War Eagle 
Ethelwyn DuBuar Wellington 

(No changes in the list.) 


Beuchley’s Giant 
Black Douglas 
Blue Triumph 
Capri 

Crystal Beauty 
Directeur Pinelle 
Dore 


Write right now for ‘'Long’s Long List of 


Large and Lovely Iris’, 


Long’s Gardems BOULDER, 
Box 19F COLORADO 














DUTCH and SPANISH IRIS 


Beautiful Orchid-like 
blooming in May and 
Many colors, 


flowers 
June. 
early and late 
















Stoughton, Mass. 








varieties. 
Special, 25 Bulbs, 50—Postpaid 
a hae a + a = 0 2 a — ee ed a da 
Fn en ee ee ee ea ee oe WAS 4 
R Use R. B. No. 1 
Ht inducement to SNIFF the fragrance 
of the Rose without Sniffing Poison. 
2. Leaves No Obvious Poisonous 
Residue. 
disappointment of growing imperfect ROSES 
due to the damaging effects of Rose Beetles. 
Spray Now! 

4. RB No. 1 brings to the Rose Lover the first 
forms without harm to foliage or rose petals. 
Spray on Ground—Now to kill before they hatch. 

5. Kills Adults, Eggs, Pupa, and Larvae by 
Contact and Stomach 16 oz. bottle will make 
Spray Now! 

HENRY-GREBENSTEIN, Box 119, 
v s / 

ZANT’S CATALOG 

vv -” Al 
BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 
Standard Varieties, Miniatures and Poms, Bar- 
gain Prices. Many garden views 

ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 


Catalog of fine bulbs on request. 
1. Non-Poison Spray — therefore an 
8. KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby eliminating 
non-poisonous spray to kill this pest in all its 
four gallons of spray Price —Postpaid $2.00. 
32 Pages. Featuring the Latest Honor Roll and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





© BLUE 
DELPHINIUM 


e SEEDS e 
Wheelercroft Hand Pollinated 
ORDER EARLY FOR 

FIRST CHOICE 


Only the Best — Long Spikes 
Large Flowers 3-3'/2” 
Cornflower Blue, Summer Sky 


Painters Dream, blended soft deep blues. 
Venetian Nights, very dark deep blue. 


Crater Lake Blue, unusual, and Blue 
Lake, vivid blue. 
Pkt. $2.00 V2 Pkt. $1.00 


Collection of 6 Pkts. $10.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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s 
A Growing Garden 
. 
Diary 
Mattie Apney Harrzoa, (S. C.) 
This old world that we're living in 
Is mighty hard to beat 
You get a thorn with every rose 
But—ain’t the roses sweet? 
—Frank STANTON 


JuNE 1—It’s delightfully cool after 
rain and I was able to get three “field 
hands” to help with pruning, mowing 
grass and edging. (It was a hard job to 
oversee the three; one of them just would 
leave the task I gave him to do something 
I didn’t want done). Some shrubs need 
severe pruning after flowering _ but 
frighten me when they look so “picked,” 
but they will come out and be prettier 
for having some of the old branches eut 
out in the center, and thinning where 
necessary. By pruning now no flowers 
will be sacrificed and time is needed to 
make new wood for flowers next spring. 

We were careful when trimming ¢limb- 
ing Euonymus (radicans vegetus) to 
eut runners but not dead blooms for we 
want berries. 


Jungé 2—TI like to keep the withered 


blooms of Daylilies (Hemerocallis) 
picked; well established clumps have 
flowers open each day for weeks. Any 


one can grow Hemeroeallis. They will 
live when put out at any season, but do 
best set at the level at which they grew. 
They multiply fast and one can have a 
succession of bloom with them from 
spring to autumn. The hybrids are lovely 
in a range of color from lemon, orange, 
to maroon, and some are fragrant; many 
of the older ones are inexpensive. Right 
now Mandarin is effective with its pointed 
lemon-yellow petals with green at the cen- 
ter. Golden trumpets of Ophir (early for 
them) are standing high; Cressida has 
rounded orange-color blooms; and the 
large soft yellow flowers of Modesty have 
reflexed petals. 


JuNE 4—Today, I trimmed some run- 
ners off Wisterias which often blooms 
better if new growth is eut back from 
time to time in the summer. I pulled up 
annuals where colors elashed and used 
them in other places where the colors 
would harmonize. I can’t bear to throw 
away plants and if one has more than 
enough there are always others who can 
use them. 

Early tomatoes were tied higher and 
pruned again, and I noticed the first 
bloom on Heavenly Blue Morning- 
glories (grew these in a hotbed and set 
them out in the garden March 22). 

In the late afternoons it is our delight 
to sit on the porch, hearing the neighbors 
converse, listening to birds—bob-white is 
in the distancee—and_ seeing brown 
thrashers run on the green lawn. 


Junge 6—Polyantha Roses have masses 
of bloom now, and Hybrid Teas especially 
pretty this morning are Ami Quinard— 
my husband’s favorite dark red rose— 
Warrawee—my choice shell-pink—peachy 
Faience, golden Soeur Therese, and red 
Texas Centennial and Cuba. The Hybrid 


Perpetual Frau Karl Druschki has many 


large white blooms again; when it 
bloomed earlier all the Roses were cut 
with long stems. Each morning I take 
off any black-spot or vellowed leaves and 
burn, and continue to dust every ten 
davs (Massey dust with dust 
added). 


tobacco 


JUNE 8S—We're eultivating, but not 
deep, to destroy small weeds and keep up 
moisture. When dressed in comfortable 
shoes, gav overalls, ete., it’s fun to gar- 
den, but it gets hot in the middle of the 
day. 

I heard from my sisters touring the 
West. One writes that she bought Irises 
in Oregon, for me, to be delivered in 
July; the other got Roses, in Washington, 
to come in November. 


JUNE 10—Sinece we're leaving home to- 
morrow for a week’s vacation, I’m having 
crass eut, about an inch high, and using 
rakings for a thin mulch on perennials 
before dry weather sets in. Long clip- 
pings smother the grass. I eut flowers 
to send friends—Golden Mareuerites, 


Feverfew, Gaillardias, Veronica, blue 
Sage, Zinnias and Roses. The Roses 


were cut as the outside petals began to 
unfold, with long stems, cutting above 
a leaf bud that points out. New Roses 
come on new wood that grows after the 
old bloom is gone and if the new growth 
is strong the Rose will be finer. Our 
Rose garden is a joy; many Hybrid Per- 


petuals that were eut way back after 
blooming in early May are flowering 
again—Henry Nevard, Magna Charta, 


Red Druschki, Paul Neyron. 
we have to get out suckers from Roses. 
These have smaller leaves and quick 
erowth and should be eut off below the 
soil at the root. 


Sometimes 


JUNE 18—We are back from the sea- 
coast of this state. Giving a beautiful 
effect there were Oleanders, Bird of Pa- 
radise, Hydrangeas, Bignonia vines with 
showy orange-red trumpets, and Trachel- 
ospermum jasminoides covered with very 
fragrant large white flowers and taper- 
ing glossy leaves. 

Ll had dandelions grubbed out of the 
grass, first taking the dried blooms off 
so the seed wouldn’t seatter. When we 
were children we used to blow these to 
tell the time of day so I was responsible 
for innumerable dandelions. They can 
he killed by putting kerosene or creosote 
on the crown. 

Ribbon grasses (Phalaris arundinacea 
variegata) give a cool appearance, and 
blue tropical Waterlily, Col. Lindberg, 
and pink Lotus are in bloom. 


JUNE 25—We had “company” for sup- 
per in the back-vard last night. It didn’t 
seem hot outdoors and the hot “hominy,” 
fried ham and eggs, cooked on the grill 
in the outdoor fireplace certainly disap- 
peared. 

It’s warm today, but IL ean see a de- 
lightful sight—a field of Queen Anne’s 
Lace. For a party onee I[ had it all 
shades of color by dipping the flower 
heads in dye. 

I gathered mature seeds of Delphinium 
and Honesty and planted them in a moist 
partly shaded place. 
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Southern California 


(Continued from page 296) 


Seabiosas should be eut back when 
they become too ungainly to even be 
staked. They will make a _ renewed 
growth and soon be in bloom again. They 
do better and the colors are finer in part 
shade. 

Hollyhocks are decorating the garden 
with gay spires of bloom. Unless 
pinched back early in the season they 
shoot up to twelve to fifteen feet... 
and are correspondingly leggy. They 
should be sprayed with a good fungicide 
or most of the leaves are sure to go with 
rust. 


HERE are many new forms and col- 

ors of these dear, old-time favorites. 
And there are even hurry-up ones in 
keeping with this age that are said to 
blossom from seed in five or six months! 
Hollyhocks look their best when plant- 
ed close together in groups of harmoniz- 
ing colors. The smaller spires are lovely 
for the house when arranged with fronds 
of our native Woodwardia tree-fern in a 
tall floor vase. The stems should be 
scalded to prevent wilt. 

See that Dahlias do not suffer for 
water . . . mulch heavily. Hand-pick 
those pesky green, black-spotted bugs 
that mutilate the flowers. This is_ best 
done very early in the morning before 
the bugs are fairly awake. It has been 
found that light colored flowers are 
troubled more than are dark ones, so 
plan for the light Dahlias to bloom later 
on. 

This is the time to sow seed of succu- 
lent plants, to start them from cuttings, 
and to graft them. Dry the cuts in 
shade for two or three days then plant 
where they are wanted. Do not water 
much till new growth starts. 

30th leaf and stem euttings of Be- 
gonias root well in June, also Saint- 
paulia leaves either in clean coarse sand 
or in water. The seedlings of these 
should be transplanted into leafmold and 
sand just as soon as they ean be han- 
dled. 

Korean "Mums that were not trans- 
planted are already showing buds. These 


do better in partial shade. Very tall . 


growers among the Chrysanthemums 
should be cut back before the month 
ends. 

Keep plants and trees clean and free 
from dust by frequent morning baths. 
Turn the nozzle on the hose till the water 
comes in a fine spray and wash the un- 
dersides of leaves as well as the upper 
surfaces. This will do away with cer- 
tain pests, especially red spiders that 
are so apt to make trouble when the 
weather is warm and dry. 


A FTER a good soaking give the lawn 
+ * a light dressing of any commercial 
fertilizer recommended for the purpose. 
This sort of a fertilizer is suggested be- 
cause trying to get animal fertilizer that 
is Tree from weed seed is very much of 
a gamble. Water well after applying to 
prevent burning. This will serve as a 
quick pick-up if the grass is a bit slow. 





TRI-OGEN 


Pat 
THE ORIGINAL ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY 








“SUCCES H 
Lawnette Gardener *wuteLbarrow" 


Women Like I# Because... 


Unbelievably easy to operate ... scien- 







It’s New 


ie ’ tifically balanced .. . back-conserving 
= It Ss Better « « - doesn’t tip sideways ... attractive, 
An all-purpose exclusive, patented styling. 


4. rri . r for © 

irt, plants, 

feces acnes, Men Like It Because .. . 

rubbish, tools, Sturdy, yet light . . . two wheels carry 

hose, etc. the load ... roller bearings . . . rubber 

tires —- tusl . 2 ey 22 bushels 

oo4 so available with pneumatic tires 

Oo. E. THOMPSON & SONS pte ae a. ~ LAWNETTE 
‘ ‘i rare GARDENER. Write today for literature and 

410 River Street Ypsilanti, Michigan prices. , 





























Life Insurance for 


ALL GROWING THINGS 


Let the new 1940 model DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINK- 
LER keep your lawn and garden vigorous and beautiful 
all summer long. A scientifically correct sprinkler, it 
allows all the water to sink into the ground before the 
rotating stream passes over again. Does not injure 
the tenderest foliage. Does Not Puddle. 






“Right 
as 
Rain”’ 


HOLLAND ROTARY 


An amazing, economy - priced 
model that will cover up to 30 


feet in diameter. DOUBLE ROTARY 





Iveeds no oiling $4.25 = a 
or attention. 1 Junior 
Y vi. ; Sal A residential model of the 
Write for circular giving all the facts on these famous famous Double Rotary eavy 
sprinklers before you select any sprinkler or Order Direct Duty ($12.50) Sprinkler. Easily 
from this Ad. Try for 10 days. If Not Satisfied Return regulated to rotate over any cir- 
and Money Will Be Refunded. ar ame oe eS ee 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. | ‘owe to" feet. PRetreshing 
1200 Candler Bidg., Dept. F, Kansas City, Mo. > aa sie a $7: 
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Insure BETTER ROOTS 
with 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 





the Plant Hormone Powder 
JUST DUST AND PLANT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, etc., root more strongly, thus 
making for better plants and earlier 
flowering. Use a pinch of Rootone to a 
packet of seed. 


GRASS SEEDS 


ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 
is more resistant to drought. The Grass 
plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons at the 
N. Y. World's Fair are ROOTONE 


treated. | oz. Rootone to 10 Ib. seed. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Heavier roots are developed. Thus Roo- 
tone treated plants grow faster and ma- 
ture sooner, even in sandy soils. 


2 oz. Jar $1.00 


Don't Forget Reotone Keeps Indefinitely 


Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-3 Ambler, Pa. 











Tricker’s 


ie, WATER LILIES 


Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready 


colors. Helpful directions. 


9615 Brookside Ave. 
Saddle River, N. J. 





Profusely illustrated in natural 
Contains 
everything fortheWaterGarden. Write 
for FREE copy today! (Canada 15c.) 


WM TRICKER INC 


or 9623 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 








post 


25 IRISES or 5 PEONIES 


selection all different and labeled $1.00 
paid. Send card for list of prize winners 
bargain prices. Mention “Flower Grower.” 


RINGWOOD GARDENS 


W. COOK, 1131 N. 2nd St., 


Clinton, Iowa 








Look for this 
Emblem of Quality 


WHEN YOU BUY 


PEAT MOSS 


Peat Institute of America 
155 John Street New York 


Wi PROT; 








sek lovee inning 


Given With This 


Amazing NEW 


Pa REEL 


UNreel or Reel-UP with Water en 
, Uareel only length hose required, 
always ready, makes sprinkling plene- 
ant, doubles life of boss, keeps clothes 
clean, 10 more uses than 
cosla. All-stesl, holds 125 ft. er more, as- 
semble in 3 minutes. FLEX-NEK (belew) 
watertight Qexible tubing on steel besa, 
makes common nozsie the handiest 

REEL $5.50, FLEX- 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. Joun CLARKSON DARNELL 
O, what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be 

in tune 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays. 
LOWELL 


ND June comes near to being the per- 

fect month in every state in the 
Union. Then, we are happy in the real- 
ization of beauty in the garden and lawn 
which first grew in our imagination and 
our hearts. 

My long beds of Glads are beginning 
to look like a small cornfield. The plants 
are about 20 inches high and will soon 
be sending up bloom stalks that will rival 
a kaleidoscope in color. There are 600 
in one bed and I used both large and 
small bulbs so there would be a succes- 
sion of bloom. To my way of thinking 
the Glad is one of the most satisfactory 
bulbs we have. 

And this spring I have reaped the 
benefit of planting the California Poppy 
in early November instead of waiting 
until April. One of my plants now can 
scarcely be covered (in spread I mean) 
by a large wash tub and is golden with 
bloom. This might be done in the North 
by planting one or two seeds in a paste- 
board box and keeping it in the cold- 
frame until April when it might be set 
where desired by removing sides of box 


after it is placed in a hole. But maybe 
you're not so foolish over this golden 
beauty as I am. 


A™ here are two more plants for 
your window, but get them hag and 
give them time to ‘ ‘ret ready” to be ad- 
mired. The first is “the California Red- 
wood burl and when this burl is placed 
in a dish of water it will send up nu- 
merous lacey fronds from each niche in 
the burls and these will remain lovely as 
long as kept wet. They are dormant when 
sent out and look terribly useless and 
ugly at first but a few days in a glass 
dish (glass shows the whole burl) will 
surprise you greatly as did the old 
Resurrection Plant long ago. Keep burls 
in shade always. They make lovely cen- 
terpieces. 

The other viii is not new but I see 
it so seldom. It is Pandanas veitchi that 
is not only droopingly graceful but is 
striped with broad bands of white mak- 
ing it distinetive for window use. <A 
plant bought now will make lovely speci- 
mens by October and November. Another 
striking beauty I saw in a friend’s win- 
dow is the Cocos Palm, Weddelliana, that 
does not grow tall and has arching fronds 
of deepest green. It’s a real beauty. 


as 


AM such a lover of vines that I’m 

always attracted by any unusual one. 
I had never seen this one before visiting 
a friend. She said it had been lost for 
years and that it had been known in old 
gardens as Climbing Pe eony and Cali- 
fornia Rose, but that she had heard it 
‘alled Japanese Love Vine. It hails from 
Eastern Asia. The flowers are a clear 
pink and borne riotously in. the hottest 


sun. It dies to the ground in winter and 
comes again in spring. We don’t have to 
bother with a soil kit for vines—just 
plant them out. ; 

The other vine I admired was Adlumia 





cirrhosa, or climbing Bleeding Heart. 
The foliage is like the Maidenhair Fern, 


with pink heart-like flowers. It is a bien- 
nial and blooms the first year from seed. 
It resows and is little trouble after once 
you get it started. It would be admir- 
able where heavy foliage is not desired, 
as over windows or dainty trellises. 

For those who want a blue color in 
Hydrangeas there is one now which they 
claim is a deep blue and with a romantic 
story behind it. An old ship captain 
brought it from China. It needs protee- 
tion in the North but will be a charming 
addition to the white and pink variety. 

I note in FLoweR Grower that a lady 
says her Poinsettia bloomed twice. In- 
deed, they will do this and mine in the 
window has three big blooms for the 
third succession of blooms since Decem- 
ber. If handled right there is no more 
desirable plant for window display than 
the Poinsettia. But, like all other plants, 
they should be gotten ready from June 
on. Small plants in pots may be brought 
in to replace old ones. 


RCHIDS! When we hear the word 

Orchids we fancy that that flower 
is for an expert only, and we general 
gardeners can have no success with them. 
At the National Flower Show in Houston 
last February, the immense display of 
Orchids thrilled every onlooker with their 


marvelous beauty. Few supposed an 
Orchid could be raised by an amateur 
but there is a variety that is hardy and 


“an be raised by any careful person. 
This Cypripedium is in three kinds and 
colors and all may be grown in soil in 
which peat has been mixed and in shade 

—always shade for this Orchid. C. aeaule, 
often styled Moccasin-Flower, because of 
its shape, is a lovely rose color, C. parvi- 
florum is yellow with purple wings, and 
C. spectabile is a charming pink with 
white wings. 

All are hardy and not to be confused 
with Cypripediums grown only in con- 
servatories. C. parviflorum has more the 
shape of a Lady-Slipper than the other 
two. All should be kept very moist but 
not really wet. I think no moment is 
more thrilling than to watch an Orchid 
unfold its wonderful bloom. Just try 
it and see if you don’t agree with me. 

The growth in membership in men’s 


garden clubs in Houston marks a defi- 
nite trend of thought and _ inclination 


among the sterner sex and places him on 
the pinnacle of clear thought. 


O those members of the annual pil- 

grimage to gardens in the South and 
East the past months, I hold out my 
hand as being people very advanced and 
broadminded. It was surely time and 
money well spent and this memory will 
remain all after years. ,To view the 
architecture and old-time garder ns in both 
the South and East is to place that leaf 
on memory’s page as unforgettable. It 
will be like a pebble dropped in a pool 
that widens to its very edge. These visits 
will deepen the understanding of all 
Southern literature. 











Landscaping 


is 
PROFITABLE! 


Fascinating Career or 
Hobby for Men and Women 





Send today for attractive free book, 
“Success Thru Landscape Training”. 
This gives full details of course which 
can be studied at home in spare time 
in order to become a Landscape Archi- 
tect. Or use the course to get more en- 
joyment out of your gardening hobby. 
Men and women in many parts of the 
country have profited greatly from 
this well written, carefully arranged 
course. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


“| took the course with the intention of using it 
as a hobby. But my income from this source has 
been as much as $100 a day several times.’’ 
W.B.M., Ill. 
“Ten years after taking your course | am_ super- 
visor of a 2t-acre bulb ranch in California. The 
knowledge gained from your course has helped 
me all through the years.’’ R.H., Calif. 
Be sure to read the illustrated booklet which 
comes to you free on request. Write today. 


american LANDSCAPE scuoor 


6088 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 








DEADLINE meee Barrier 


@ A sticky compound for bandi 

vines, roses and nursery stock to comme 
from climbing and crawling pests such as 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


STOPS THE PESTS! 

















Mark Your Choice Varieties with 


Wilton Ideal Labels 


Weatherproof, enduring, neat. 
Write names with lead pencil. 
25 for $1.00—100 for $3.50 post paid 
Larger Sizes Made 
WILTON GARDEN LABEL Co. Wilton, Conn. 








GROW PRIZE PLANTS 


In good soil—poor soil—or no soil at all. Grow 
better flowers, trees and lawns 


WITH PLANT-CHEM SALTS 


Hydroponic growth oy gant food. Standard in 
schools. For 10 gal. 100 g $1.00; 400 gai. $2.00; 








~ 
UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
Dept. F. Berkeley, Calif. 
L GARDEN 


CONTRO’ '-gcTS 


Insure better flowers and 
vegetables—Use Mechling’s 


PYROTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TT concentrated Pyre- 
th rum-Rotenone insect 
spray is economical to use. 
Easy to spray. just dilute 
with water. Controls 
aphis, beetles, worms and 
many other chewing and 
sucking insects. No one 

. : spray can do more than 
Pyrote. For dusting, use SULROTE, a Sul- 
phur-Rotenone Dusting Mixture for Gla- 
diolus Thrips, Black Spot and Mildew on 
Rosesand Mexican Bean Beetles. Descrip- 
tive folder at your dealers or write to... 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL. CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























All Kinds of Columbines 


(Continued from page 295) 


it becomes much mixed and _ self-sown 
seedlings appear in all shades from 
purple to white. It blooms from mid- 
May to July and is useful for naturaliz- 
ing or in a large rock garden. It would 
soon overrun a small garden. The flowers 
are short and stocky, with short spurs. 
The foliage is of a good green and of a 
substantial texture and turns wine and 
plum color in the autumn. The plant 
grows about 2-3’ high. Variety flore- 
pleno has double flowers of the same 
shades as the single ones. Variety alba, 
Munstead’s White Columbine, is the best 
of the hybrids of vulgaris. It bears quan- 
tities of large flowers and starts blooming 
in April and continues through May. 
Growing 2-3’ high, it makes a lovely 
background for Narcissus and Tulips and 
some of the early Irises. Variety nivea, 
White Columbine, is similar to the above, 
but as it blooms later, starting in May 
and continuing until mid-July, it may be 
used to prolong the same color scheme 
and is a help in concealing the maturing 
leaves of the Narcissus. White is always 
lovely with the pastel shades which we 
have in Iris, Delphinium, and the pale 
pink Oriental Poppy Mrs. Perry. Try 
it also-with Trollius, both the orange and 
the yellow variety. This is an unusually 
lovely combination for cutting. 


THE LONG-SPURRED HYBRIDS 


ERE is a host of lovely flowers, the 

ones we most frequently see in gar- 
dens. Everyone loves them for their 
quantities of bloom and great variety in 
coloring. It has taken generations of 
plants to evolve these hybrids by crossing 
and reerossing the species, which I have 
described above. They come in all the 
paler colors and in varying combinations. 
For the deeper tones we must use the 
Rainbow Strain. The latest addition to 
the group is called Crimson Queen. It 
is also the gayest in coloring, being crim- 
son with white markings on the sepals. 
It is an English hybrid and the flowers 
are large, measuring three inches across, 
with very long spurs of pure crimson. It 
grows about two feet high. The Long- 
spurred Hybrids are suitable for gardens 
and borders, but not good for rock gar- 
dens or naturalizing. 


IRI 





10% 
DISCOUNT 


Black Wings....... BB LeOTO 2. nc cccceees 
Brown Betty.......1.00 sw Geddes...... 75 
Burning Bronze — -_ “Sere -35 
SEE “ae-0.0:00 000 40ene Shah Jehan. . 50 
nants ibm 00 50 


Crystal Beauty 3 Soot ft Alibi... 1.00 
rystal Beauty..... . eet Alibi........ 

D = t 2.50 The Black Douglas 1.00 
Easter Morn....... .50 W. R. Dykes...... 75 


Postage paid on orders over $2.00 
10% discount on orders over $5.00 
CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 


7901 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Datfodils . Iris . Hemerocallis 
Miscellaneous Bulbs 























DIP YOUR CUTTINGS 


Roofoneg 


PATENTS PENDING 
The Plant Hormone Powder 


y, 
TREATED > 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 


No choice of powder is necessary since all usual 
varieties respond quickly to Rootone treatment. 
Cuttings of rose, dahlia, mum, etc., etc., all 
root with Rootone—the one strength—all purpose 
powder. No danger of over dosage. 
Tested and approved by leading experts in Floral- 
culture. 


Rootone keeps indefinitely 


2 oz. jar $1.00 


at your nearest dealer 


Booklet on request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-3 Ambler, Pa. 














I R I 1 from California. New introduc- 

tions, rare varieties and wide 

color range. Thrive anywhere. 

Safe delivery guaranteed. New 1939 color cata- 
log describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. N-1, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena Cal. 














Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St.,. BOSTON, MASS 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR 
SURPLUS PLANTS!! 


They are valuable. Exchange them for vari- 
eties new to your garden. Details free. 


THE GARDEN EXCHANGE 
ARDEN - - - - = - - = DELAWARE 


] 
17OE* wanny CHART 


of perennial seeds to sow 


NOW for 
‘A Garden Aflame with 
Flowers from Spring, to Fall’ 


Makes it easy to select plants 
according to blooming season, 
color, height. Invaluable! _In- 
cludes Dreer low prices. Send 
for it at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 


18! Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Classified Aiming Section 


RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
py. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year 
me time orders for one issue per year accepted, No 
than $3.00 per month accepted CASH 


WITH ORDER. 


Baby Evergreens 


SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, TRANSPLANTS, many kinds. Spe- 
ials—Choice of 15 Umbrella Magnolias, Rosebay Rhodo 
dendron Bald Cypress, 6—12 inch, $1.00 postpaid. List 
ee Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


Begonias 


WE NOW MUST CHARGE for our Begonia Guide 25c 
turnable o n orders for $1.00 up. ROSECROFT BEGONIA 
GARJENS, 530 Silvergate Ave., Point Loma, Calif, 








Oregon Giant Pansy Seen 
(Finest Florists’ Mixture) 


ONE CENT SALE! 


Continues During ances 


@ pkt. 600 seeds..... .. $1.00 
2 pkts. 600 seeds each. - a 01 
4 pkts. 600 seeds each..... $2.02 


(Trial pkt. 175 seeds. 35c) 
(Cuitural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on request.) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 








@ PRIZE WINNING DELPHINIUMS @ 
| pkt. Burnett's New Pacific hybrid’ strain 


“Galahad Series’, a gorgeous clear white type 
with enormous spikes and enema flowers 
averaging 3 in. across....... $3.00 
1 pkt. Pacific Giants Mixed ” strain, containing 
shades of lavender, blue and pure white....$1.00 
—> Special offer of the above two packets 
and our circular on the 1939- “10$3, 00 
Delphinium introductions for. og N C 
7 


BURNETT BROS. 


Seed Merchants and Growers since 1905 


% 92 Chambers St., Barciay 7-6138 N. Y. City 9 














SS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


S 15 strong, selected cactus plants 
cv (not seeds) sent postpaid for just 
Sot, 


1.00! aaetevan varieties and types 
jdeal for rock gardens, borders, or 
indoor pot culture. Ynigue Indian 
cactus pot included F E! Send 

* $$1.00 today---Money back if not 
satisfie 


NAUGHTON FARMS. INC. Dept.B30, Waxahachle. Texas | 
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REPELS DOGS, 
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shaker can — 50c. 


iF IT'S AN OGEN 
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Bulbs 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc. 
shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o _ P. von Deursen, 
Sassenheim, - Holland. 





RED SPIDER LILIES (Nerine Sarniensis)—Fall Bloom- 
ing; mature bulbs from private garden $1.25 dozen deliv- 
ered. Request leaflet. F. A. Spivey, Montgomery, Ala. 





Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent. All labeled, $1.00 prepaid These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas 


CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. learn about Cacti. $1.00 six 
months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif 


Cannas 

STATE INSPECTED—CERTIFIED CANNAS. A. better 
quality for buyers who appreciate the best. ALIMANIA, 
GLADIATOR, ITALIA, KING HUMBERT, APRICOT, 
CITY OF PORTLAND, EUREKA, PRESIDENT, WYO- 
MING, ROSEA GIGANTEA, YELLOW KING HUMBERT. 
60c doz.; $3.00 hundred. Delivered and guaranteed satis- 
factory. & LC AL FEE, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Chemical Gardening 








“SOILLESS GARDENS" — You « can grow amazing plants, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables the year round, with our 
simplified methods and reliable material. Particulars free. 
PARVAL COMPANY, Court Square Building, Baltimore, 
Md 


"Daffodils 


DAFFODILS for naturalizing at $10.00 per bushel, and 


choice novelties Also finest new hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





DAF FODILS—Six-variety garden mixture $7.00 per bushel. 
Twenty-variety mixture $10.00 per bushel. Price list on 
request. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 


Day Lilies 
HYBRID DAYLILIES: Rented, Mrs. py pours ‘$1. 50. 
Hyperion, Mikado, Bardley, each 75c. Anna _ Betscher, 
Gypsy, J. R. Mann, Imperator, Mandarin, Ophir, Radiant, 
each 50c. Apricot, Margaret Perry. each 25c. Postage 
paid on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, 
Tenn. 





Delphiniums 
MASSIVE AND GORGEOUS florets, indescribable colors 


including white. Mixed ‘‘Extravaganza’’ package, $1.00; 3 
for $2.00. Briolumbia Delphiniums, 2221 Fernwood Road, 


Victoria, British Columbia, Canaca, 
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CATS & ANTS 


meee 


Ae 


Bi 


PROTECT YOUR PLANTS WITH FUME-OGEN 


Also drives out ants, roaches, etc. in the home. In handy 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, write us. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


401 OGEN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PRODUCT—IT 


MUST BE GOOD 


Evergreen Seeds _ 


EVERGREEN SEEDS—40 leading varieties. Grow disease 
free seedlings, conifers, flowers, ornamentals, vegetables, 
and cuttings, new sand culture’ method. Catalogue. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





SEEDS from the world’s greatest collection of odd, rare, 
strange and curious Gourds, Pkt. 25c. Edmond Riggs, St. 
Martinville, Louisiana, R2. 


Insecticides 

USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia le if hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium-cyclamen 
mite; information free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % $5.00 1 gal. $10.00; 
cash with order. Write tor circular describing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 









Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties ‘including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 
GREATEST BARGAIN of Iris ever offered for clearance 
of surplus stock. 50 different varieties of Tall Bearded for 
$1.00. Mt. Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 
1R1S—splendid varieties, early and late (some Sass intro 
ductions) all colors, mixed, unlabeled—90c per 100, ex- 
press collect. We received many re-orders jast year from 
customers who bought above offer in ’37. BIRD HAVEN 
IRIS GARDENS, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

EVERBLOOMING YELLOW IRIS “Golden Cataract,”’ 
$1.00 each. ‘‘Bobby Houdyshel’’ dwarf pink plic ata, 10¢; 
**Cecil Houdyshel’’ tall lavender plic ata, 25c; ‘Eleanor 
3rooks’’ pink and yellow plicata 25c. All four $1.50 
postpaid. Iris price list, free. Cecil A Dept. F., 
La Verne, Calif. 


RUGGED KANSAS GROWN autumn blooming iris. 
Strong blooming. sized plants—3 each, labeled, $1.00 
Autumn Queen, Eleanor Roosevelt, Southland. Catalog. 
LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS, Wichita, Kansas, 
TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS— Write for our large free book- 
let illustrating numerous varieties in natural color as well 
as describing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and fall 
blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, Beaver- 
ton, Oregon. 





IRIS 24 for $1.00. A full season of ann. “Write for 
price list. A Village Garden, Warrensburg, Illinois. 


Japanese Iris 





IRIS KAEMPFERI or JAPANESE IRIS. Six different 
varieties prepaid $1.00. Request our descriptive list of 
Peonies and Double English Violets. Walton E. Mil! 
man, Roc ekford, Michigan. 





Lilies —_ 


HIMALAYAN LILIES: Lilium giganteum, Lowil,.' ‘oe 
sonianum, Wallichianum $5.00; ochraceum, sulphureum 
$6.25; neilgherrense, nepalense $7.50; polyphyllum $8.75 
per dozen. Special rates for traders. firs. P. Kohli, 
Baramula, Kashmir, India. 





Lupins 





SPECIAL LUPIN FERTILIZER. Use as recommends a by 
originator of Russell Lupins. 5 Ibs. $1.00, postpaid. Gai 
den Chemical Co., Livingston, N. J. 


Oriental Poppies 
HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 


produce flowers the first year Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send for 
List Super-Wunderkind $3.00, Wunderkind 75¢e: many 
others. A. E. CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohi 


218 VAR. O. POPPY, 5 diff. $1.00 our selec. What 
have you? Won't duplicat Free List. L. Kn 
Zionsville, Indiana 


Plants 
GEORGIA CERTIFIED | TOMATO | PLANTS;  Masstebe. 
Pritchard, Bonnie Best, Rutger, 500—75e; 1000—$1.25; 
Pepper plants, 1000—$1.75; C abbage plants, S&0ce—1000; 
Catalog free. Sims Plant Company, Pembro ke, Georgia. 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely. 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. 
Growing instructions. 3 for $1.00, Lelian Benner, 138 W 
Broadway, Anaheim, Calif 


Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to The Horner Press, 5517 Lancaster Ave., Phila., 
Pa. 


Tropical Plants 





BANANA “PLANTS $i. 00 (large banana plants $1.5 50 by 
express); Amazon Lily (Eucharis Amazonica) 50c; Fancy 
Leaved Caladiums 2” pot plants 25c; Giant Florida Cactus 
Cuttings 50c; Florida Air Plant 25c; Spanish Moss 25c; 
Water Poppy 25c; Parrots Feather 25c; Water Hyacinth 
25c; Giant Elephant Ear 25c; Variegated Devil’s Back- 
bone lic; Postpaid Free Catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, 
B500, Clearwater, Florida 
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hata Its Fun te Spray 
:. the Ho1eGun Way 
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W YOUR 
GARDEN HOSE 


NO MIXING ... NO PUMPING. Simply attach 
our HOZE-GUN to your Garden Hose, insert our 
Cartridge, turn on water and spray! - 
TRIOLOID, the ONLY all-purpose cartridge . . . 
JAPALOID for Japanese Beetle . . . Others for spe- 
cial spraying needs . . . All COLLOIDAL, there- 
fore more efficient. 

We are the ONLY manufacturers of a com 
plete line of COLLOIDAL Cartridges. They 
enter quickly into suspension, spread more 
evenly, stick tighter, and are almost invisible 
on the sprayed foliage. A 
Our 12 types of COLLOIDAL Cartridges 

fit any cartridge-type Sprayer: 
. Arsenate of Lead 7. Nicotine 
- Red Copper Oxide 8. Pyrethrum 
. Dormant Oil 9. Mercuroloid 
. Japanese Beetle 10. Sulfur 
. Bordeaux 11, Rotenone 
. Deodorant 12. Trioloid 

35e Each—3 for $1.00—$4.00 Doz. 

Hy-Grade HOZE-GUN. Chrome 


OVewn<— 





finish. Transparent Cartridge s fi 
Chamber, with any 3 Cartridges Postpaid f 
At your dealer’s or from us, postpaid | 
Accept no substitutes...Ask for free literature 


HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL 


INSECTICIDE CO., INC. Be 
Dept. H Richmond Hill, N. Y. = 


COLLOIDAL 
CARTRIDGES 

















F R E E —wor.p’s FINEST 
GUIDE TO QUALITY BULBS 


Our 1939 Fall Bulb Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 32 pages, over 80 
illustrations in full color. Valuable information about 
quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly grown in our own 
nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. For your free copy, write: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 22 BABYLON, L. L, N. Y. 








FOR FLOWERS NEXT WINTER 


Start your house plants now 
It's easy with KAK SALVE! 
Money back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid 
Or send for free booklet. 


Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 

















THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 








AZALEA 


New Hardy 
Chrysanthe 


MUM 


1600 Blooms 








Ablaze oi 
July Till First Year on 

Nov. 1 Plant 
each year 





Pi ee SE he 
Planting Time—May until June 


ALL 5 only $1.30 


REGULAR $5.00 VALUE 
5 AZALEAMUMS colors labeled. 
Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow, Red. 
Please add 20c for packing 
THE ADOLPH FISCHER NURSERIES 
Dept. A, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 











Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Ro-Ho Gardener 


HIS year will be the most pleasant 
and perhaps the most profitable garden- 
ing season you have ever experienced if 
you add the Ro-Ho Gardener to your equip- 
ment. That statement is based on the 





The Ro-Ho gardener 


fact that weeding, hoeing, cultivating, and 
tasks of a similar nature are the most 
tedious and often the costly that 
go into the making of a crop. When all 
this labor can be done with one tool, as is 
the case with the Ro-Ho Gardener, and 
with one-tenth the work needed in the old 
hoe-and-rake method, it becomes apparent 
that the statement is not too far-fetched. 
Get in touch with the Rowe Manufacturing 
Co., Galesburg, Ill., if you are interested 
in this Jabor-saver, 


most 


The 


Ye was like meeting an old friend to 
open my March FLowEerR GRoweR and 
find Carl Starker’s {Carl Starker Gardens, 
Jennings Lodge, Oregon) announcement on 
page 142. I have known him for 15 years 
and have had some good rare plants from 
his nursery, so can recommend both the man 
and his plants. It would be a hopeless task 
to pick the most out-of-the-ordinary sub- 
ject from his catalogue, but I call attention 
to his collection of Irises, especially the 
beardless kinds, of which one, I. foetidis- 
sima, will give you a new conception of 
how useful an Iris can be. Not only is it 
decorative with blue flowers in spring, but 
it is really showy in winter, when its seed 
pods burst open and display 
orange-red fruits. Incidentally, the latter 
are splendid in dry bouquets for winter use. 


Gladwin Iris 


rows of 











KILL MOLES 
FORCE’S MOLE KILLER PELLETS 


Money Back Guarantee—No Traps—No Gas 
—No Harm to domestic solani or birds. 
Force’s Mole Killer Pellets are compounded 
from the mole’s natural food. True mole food 
Scent attracts and positively destroys large 
numbers of moles and gophers. ‘ill the 
breeding stock now before they multiply. 
PLEASE NOTE—In correspondence from thousands 
of users, only one letter did not express complete 
satisfaction. Home owners, nurseries, greenhouses, 
golf courses, parks and cemeteries have used this 
product successfully for 30 years. At your dealer’s 
| or send dealer’s name and 50c for 40-pellet package; 
| $1.00 for 115 pellets, or C.O.D. 
CARAJON CHEMICAL CO. 
28 W. Main Fremont, Mich, 


IRIS BE CHOOSY 


WE HAVE FOR 15 YEARS 
Make YOUR Choice of the Best 
from our new catalogue, Dept. FI. 


"'The Kelloggs'‘’ 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford 


Rare Hardy— 
| Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock garden or border. 
Sturdy, well-rooted stock in wide 
assortment. Visitors welcome at 
nursery. Unique catalog, Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 


NEW JERSEY 


IRIS, HEMEROCALLIS, 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Summer planting insures finest results. 
lists the best of the newer sorts at 
attractive prices. 














Connecticut 


























Our catalog 
exceptionally 





Send for free catalog listing over 1000 hardy plantse— 
it pronounces names. 


- m E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 261A 
a-¥el- 7-4. 1 aa 
AON NoRseRr ves ' 











Our Fall Catalog 


describing 
a most complete line of 


IRISES 
PEONIES FRENCH LILACS 


and other desirable novelties will be avail- 


able about July |5th 
It is free. Write for your copy 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 








RODEN-TITE BULB 
PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all 
rodents. Know exactly where 
each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb with- 
out disturbing other plants, 
and to plant around your 
bulbs without injuring them. 
Plant bulbs where rodents 
heretofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 


RODEN-TITE BULB 


PROTECTOR CO. 
P. 0. Box 814 
Greenwich, Conn. 

















FLOWER GROWER 311 











THE vas Boots JAP OF REPELLENT 





Use JAP-PAX this summer and enjoy a beautiful 
garden in the midst of the Japanese Beetle 
Scourge. JAP-PAX contains the two ingredients 
found most effective by State and Federal ento- 
mologists. These ingredients are: 
1. Rosin Residue Emulsion 
2. Derris or Cube Powder 
Harmless to Persons and Birds 
Free from arsenicals, hence no white film on your 
plants. Will keep beetles off plants for from 7 
to 10 days, and will kill those it contacts. 
SAFE — EASY — EFFECTIVE 
West of Miss. R., 
Package makes 15 


Per Package, $1.00 Postpaid. 
add lic for extra postage. 
gallons of spray 






Get a package now and be ready! 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. I. Belleville, N. J. 



























LILIES 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Oregon Grown 


JULIAE CLARK 
LILIES Send for my new catalog 


CANBY ORE. illustrated in natyral color 


USA 


Plant Oregon Grown Bulbs 


. abpchite Send now for new il- 
for Exhibition lustrated catalog listing 


oF oy finest quality top-size Ore- 
S13@ gon grown Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Narcissi, Lilies, Cro- 
cuses, Hyacinths, Bulbous 
Irises, and many _ other 
good things for your garden. 


FOR EARLY PLANTING: MADONNA LILIES 
(L. Candidum). Order soon as Choice Oregon 
grown bulbs of this immaculate white lily are 
scarce. Flowering size $1.50 per dozen. Large 
size $2.50 dozen. Postpaid. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. D, Box 239 Eugene, Oregon 


PANSY SEEDS 


Pitzonka's Giant 
Flowering Mixture 
Fresh new season seed carefully 
selected. insuring higher percent- 
age of germination True to variety. 
Per Packet 75c or 2 pkts. for $1.25 postpaid 
Send for Beautifully Illustrated Catalog 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Box G, Bristol, Pa. 


4 ea. Lg. Gladiolus bulbs $2. Prepaid 
Acadia * Ave Maria * Bleeding Heart * Dee 
Dream O Beauty * Duna °¢ Flaming Sword 
Golden Chimes ¢ Joerg’s White 
Margaret Fulton 
Send for 1939 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New Hampshire 














Flower 
Blooms .... 
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Seabrook 






















GRAVELY 


POWER MOWER 

















Ideal for 
the Estate 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO.. 
Box 554 

Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Armeria Glory of Holland 


HE experienced gardener does not look 

for any Thrift to come true from seed, 
but he is apt to be agreeably surprised 
when he tries Glory of Folland. This splen- 
did new item, which is one of the featured 
numbers in the 1939 catalogue of Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, 601 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, IIl., 
of two-foot stems during the summer, each 
surmounted by a large head (the size of a 


produces an incredible number 


silver dollar in well grown specimens) of 
clear deep pink. It is an excellent cut 
flower as well as a good garden ornament, 
and will bloom under the most adverse con- 
ditions, That does not mean to give it poor 
treatment, however, if high quality flowers 
are desired. 


Russell Lupines 


- you have hesitated about trying the 
new Russell Lupines because of unfavor- 
about reports, many of which are merely 
surmises, or for fear they are too difficult 
for you to grow, throw all caution to the 
wind and add them to your schedule this 
year, knowing that if you do succeed (and 
you should nine times out of ten by fol- 
lowing the careful directions which ac- 
company the seeds) you will have one of 
the most spectacularly beautiful hardy 
plants of recent introduction. Seeds are 
available from Edward C. Vick, 205 Elwood 
Ave., Newark, N. J., the United States rep- 
resentative of the introducers, and no doubt 
from your favorite seedsman, 


Kilslug 


H°. fortunate are present-day  gar- 
deners, for science and manufacturers 
have provided easy and effective controls 
Kilslug, a 
preparation that I had from England last 
year and found most effective for the con- 
trol of snails and garden slugs, is going 


for subduing plant enemies. 


to make life easier for a host of gardeners 
in this country, now that the L. Sherman 
Adams Co., Wellesley, Massachusetts, has 
it on this side of the Atlantic. 
preparation that is harmless to plants, 
animals and humans, is sure death to slugs 
and snails. 


A Simple Seeder 


HAVE a fifteen-dollar hand-seeder in 
the tool shed that sees little use be- 
cause it is meant for large-scale operations. 
Another one costing about a fifth of that 
amount is on the job quite constantly 
throughout spring and summer because it 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Kilslug, a 













MAKE YOUR OWN EMBOSSED METAL 


a LABELS| 


LABELOGRAPH 


Ask your local dealer 
for a demonstration or- 
write for FREE Ililus- 
trated catalog and sample’ to: 


MILLER CO., 31 E. Kinney St., Newark,N.J. 























































fits into the ordinary gardener’s scheme of 
things. These personal matters are men- 
tioned to show how useful a simple tool can 
be. Considering that fact, I count it my 
good turn for today when I call your atten- 
tion to the simple little seeder made by 
Gardex, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana. Their 
catalogue, which is yours for the asking, 
will show the way to take one of the tedi- 
ous jobs of gardening out of your schedule. 


Phlox Paniculata Snowcap 


PEAKING of white flowers remind me 
that Rockmont Nursery, 
rado, has an outstanding white Phlox in 
Of medium height and vigorous 


Boulder, Colo- 


Snowcap. 
growth, its extremely large panicles of 
snow-white flowers in the shape of a broad 
pyramid make it one of the outstanding 
varieties in its class. Incidentally, this 
nursery has an extensive list of Phloxes, 
including Andrews’ introduc- 
tions, which interest the Phlox 


enthusiast. 


several other 
should 


Herbs 


is natural, J suppose, that one of 
America’s oldest seed houses, D. Lan- 
dreth Seed Co., Dept. 24, Bristol, Pa 
should take a special interest in herb grow- 
ing, one of the oldest manifestations of 
the gardening spirit. Yet, upon 
thought, it also indicates perennial youth 
for an oldster to spend time and energy on 
a modern fad. Anyway, the 41 kinds offered 
by them in seeds in the March FLOWER 
GROWER probably represent the most com- 
plete line of its kind in the United States. 
Their catalogue gives a more detailed ac- 
count of this matter as well as a host of 
other informative things and a_ splendid 
list of seed needs. 


second 


Centranthus Macrosiphon 


HAD not seen the annual Valerian for 

years until I had it this year from W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., 118 Burpee Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and am afraid, because of its 
infrequent appearance in catalogues, that 
other gardeners have missed it too. It is 
a splendid annual, flower 
quickly from seed and continuing through- 
out most of the summer, its large heads 


coming into 


of deep rose flowers on one- to two-foot 
stems (its height is largely governed by 
the fertility in the soil) being good gar- 
den ornaments in proper surroundings and 
long-lasting cut flowers. 


Weeds Easily Controlled 


HEN this is read weeds may not be 

bothering you, but it is worth past- 
ing up a note in the tool shred or garden 
notebook that G&O Weed Killer (Goulard 
& Olena, Ine., 140 Liberty St., New York 
City) will clean them out. It is economical, 
too, 35 cents invested in it covering 250 
square feet of ground, which is cheaper 
than the by-day man can do it. 


C. W. Woop 
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